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STONE & KIMBALL’S 
ANNOUNCEMENT 





W. V.: HER BOOK 


By Wiiitam Canton. Illustrated by Brock. Decorative 


cover by J. H. Twachtman. 16mo, $1.25. 
THE INVISIBLE PLAYMATE 


By Witt1aM Canton. Decorative cover by J. H. Twacht- 


man. 16mo, $1.00. 


RING 0’ RUSHES 


A Collection of Irish Tales. By Suan F. Buttock. 


16mo, $1.25. 


MADEMOISELLE BLANCHE 
By Joun D. Barry. 16mo, $1.25. 


BOSS AND OTHER DoGs 


By Maria Louise Poot. 16mo, $1.25. 


THE SCARLET COAT 


By Cuinton Ross. 16mo, $1.25. 


THE PUPPET 


By Cuinron Ross. 16mo, $1.25. 


AT THE SIGN OF THE SPHINX 


A Book of Charades. By Carotyn WELLS. 
$1.25. 


CAPTAIN JACOBUS 


16mo, 


By L. Cope Cornrorp. Illustrated by Herbert Denman. 


16mo, $1.25. : 
GRIP 
A New Story. By Joun Strance WINTER. 
$1.25. 


16mo,. 





FRIEND OR FORTUNE 


A Story for Boys, By Ropert Overton. Illustrated by 
F.C, Yohn. 16mo, $1.25. 


WITH THE BAND 


Ballads. By Ropert W. CHAMBERS. 16mo, $1.25. 


URBAN DIALOGUES 
By Louis Evans Suipman, With 6 illustrations by C. D. 
GIBSON. 12mo, $1.25. 


LADY BRAMBER’S GHOST 


By CHARLES CHANINGTON. 16mo, $1.25. 


A STURDY BEGGAR 


By CHARLES CHANINGTON. 16mo, $1.25. 


JAMES; OR VIRTUE REWARDED 


A Novel. Anonymous. 12m0, $1.25. 


THE GOLDEN AGE 
By KENNETH GRAHAME. 16mo, $1.25. Zighth thousand. 


GALLOPING DICK 
By H. B. Marriott Watson, 16mo, $1.25. 


4A NEW NOVEL BY GILBERT PARKER 


A ROMANY OF THE SNOWS 


12mo0, $1.25. 


THE DAMNATION OF THERON WARE 
By HAROLD FREDERIC. 12mo, $1.50. Highteenth thousand. 





STONE & KIMBALL would call the attention of the book-loving public to the first Holiday appearance 


of their completed set of 


EDGAR ALLAN POE’S WORKS 


edited by Epmunp CLarence STepMaN and Grorce E. Woopserry, and illustrated by twenty photogravures. by 
STERNER. 10 vols., $15.00 per set. Bound in half crushed levant, $40.00 per set. Large-paper edition, $50.00 per . 


set. Only a few remain. 





STONE & KIMBALL, 139 Fifth Avenue, New York 
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The Story of his Boyhood, By James M. 


his master of those qualities.” Zhe Critic. 


hii accuracy. 
with 100 additional illustrations 


MRS. CLIFF’S YACHT. 


** Nowhere have Mr, Stockton’s 


THE EDGE OF THE ORIENT. By 


12mo, $2.00. 


$1.25. 
Morse Earle. 12mo, $1.25. 


8vo, $2.00. 








By Frank R. Stockton, Illustrated by A. 


powers been exerted with better effect than in this book. In its quaint humor and its romantic adventure it makes a 
very noticeable book indeed and one which cannot fail to widen its author’s reputation.” Philadelphia Telegraph. : 


MY VILLAGE. By E. Boyd Smith. With nearly 150 Illus- 


riginal Drawings by the Author, An artist’s 


sell, With 130 Illustrations, chiefly from photographs. 
sketches of French rural life. 12mo, $2.00. 


THE SPRIGHTLY ROMANCE OF MARSAC. By Molly 
Elliot Seawell. Illustrated by Gustave Verbeek. 12mo, page Illustrations 


COLONIAL DAYS IN OLD NEW YORK. 


PROBLEMS OF MODERN DEMOCRACY. 
Godkin. 





CHARLES SCRIBNER’S SONS’ ANNOUNCEMENT 
OF NEW BOOKS INCLUDES THE FOLLOWING: 








SENTIMENTAL TOMMY. 


Barrie. With 11 full-page Illustrations by William Hatherell. 12mo, $1.50. 


“There is every reason to think that ‘Sentimental Tommy,’ J. M. Barrie’s story, is going to have a wider interest than any he has written, with, 
ps, the one exception of ‘The Little Minister.’ Personally we prefer the new story. The su 


THE LAST QUARTER CENTURY IN THE UNITED STATES—1870-1895. 


By E. Benjamin Andrews, President of Brown University. With 350 Illustrations. 


President Andrews’ work is absolutely unique. Never before have the many history-makin 
torical narrative by a competent hand. The illustrations, prepa 
istorical Since its publication in SCRIBNER’S 


Forestier. 12mo, $1.50. 
Robert Howard Rus- 


trations from O 


IN OLE VIRGINIA. 


By E. L. 











CHARLES SCRIBNER’S SONS, 153-157 Fifth Avenue, New York. 


le mixture of humor and pathos is unusual, even with 


2 vols., 8vo, $6.00. 


&, events of this period been gathered together in a his- 
red ata it expense, are remarkable for their combination of artistic charm with absolute 
MAGAZINE the History has been thoroughly revised and increased in size almost one-half, 


medley, C. S. Reinhart, A. Castaigne, and B, W. Cline- 
By Alice dinst. 12mo, $2.50. 


LOVE IN OLD CLOATHES and Other Stories. By H. C. 
Bunner. With 12 full-page Illustrations by A. Castaigne, 
W. T. Smedley, and Orson Lowell. 12mo, $1.50. 


By Thomas Nelson Page. With 24 full- 
by A. B; Frost, Howard Pyle, W. T. 
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SCRIBNER'S 


MAGAZINE 


FOR NOVEMBER. 


Panther Shooting in Central India is an 
account of the hunting experiences of Capt. 
C.. J. Melliss, 9th Bombay Infantry, one of 
the most famous hunters in India. The illus- 
trations are from etchings by Evert Van 
Muyden. 


What America Has Done for Whist is a 
tribute by ‘‘ Cavendish” to the original ideas 
put forth by American players, 


The Renaissance of Lithography, by M. 
H. Spielmann, is apropos of the Centenary of 
the birth of the art. The illustrations are 
from lithographs by Leighton, Tadema, Wil- 
lette, Grasset, and many others. 


Sentimental Tommy, Mr. Barrie’s great 
novel, is finished in this number. 


Travel in Alaska. The hardships of the 
journey to the Gold Fields of Alaska is told 
by Mr. Frederick Funston, and illustrated in a 
novel way by a panorama of pictures at the 
top of each page, illustrating directly the text 
underneath. 


Specs, by Wolcott Le Cléar Beard, is a story 
of Arizona life of a novel sort. 


The Camera and the Comedy is an account 
of the making of the ‘‘ Picture Play,” by Alex- 
ander Black. Among the illustrations are 
two of President Cleveland at his desk in the 
White House (the only ones ever made) ; 
another shows ‘‘ Tom” Reed in the Speakers’ 
Room of the House. 


Joel Chandler Harris contributes a story, 
‘*The Baby’s Fortune,” which will interest 
anew the readers of ‘* The Baby in the Siege.” 


Women Bachelors in New York, by Mary 
Gay Humphreys, with illustrations by Leigh 
and Borgood, is an article of very novel 
interest. 


My Indian Plunder is an account by Julian 
Ralph of his collection of Indian tokens—not 
curiosities so much as the implements of 
Indian life to-day. 


THE DEPARTMENTS. 

THE Point oF Vigw.—The Luxury of Recollec- 
tion.—College Sport.—A Minor Social Lack. 
—THE FIELD OF ART.—Art Associations of 
the U. S.—ABouT THE WorLD.—THE NEw 
Hicuest NortH.—The White Squadron in 
Action.—The Successor to the Eiffel Tower. 
—Laurels for American Ships.—Two Distin- 





guished Visitors. 





PRICE, 25 CENTS. $3.00 A YEAR. 


CHARLES SCRIBNER’S SONS, - 


NEW YORK. 








A History of the German Langu from 
the Earliest Times to the Present Day. 


By CHAS. W. SUPER, Ph. D.. LL. D., 
President of the Ohio University; nslator 
of Weil’s Order of Words, etc. 316 pages. Price 
$1.50, post-paid. 

Of this book The Critic says :—** The history of such, 

& language abounds in striking facts and truths 

which should not be overlooked, and Prof. Super’s 

book, occupying the middle d between 4 

grammatical commentary and a philological his- 
, supplies in a full and interesting fashion what 

@ literary reader needs to make conversant 
with the main sides of many questions involved in 
the study of one of the principal Indo-European 
tongues. The modesty of the author is very refresh- 
ing, in contrast with the aggressiveness and seif- 
assertion of certain recent specimens of the inhabi- 
tants of the philological Buncombe County ; nowhere 
is there a note of the infallible commentator.” 


Address, The Ohio University Bulletin, 
Athens, é. ° 





NOVEMBER NUMBER NOW READY. 
GREAT REDUCTION IN PRICE. 


“English Illustrated Magazine” 


Reduced in price to TEN CENTS a copy. 


A wonderful magazine for the money. 

Filled with beautiful illustrations and popular 
current literature of a high class; printed in clear 
type on fine paper; every number complete in it- 
self; Magazine readers will wonder how it is porsi- 
ble to produce and sell 


THE ENGLISH ILLUSTRATED MAGAZINE 
at TEN CENTS a copy. 
It challenges comparison with 
any magazine in the world. 
For sale by all newsdealers and by 


The International News Company, New York, 


83 and 85 Duane Street, 
(one door East of Broadway.) 











NEW YORK 
FOR SALE AT 
THE OFFICE AND 
AT BRENTANO’S 


The Critic 


(ESTABLISHED IN 1881) 
Published every Week, at 287 Fourth Avenue, New York 


LONDON 
FOR SALE BY 
B. F. STEVENS 
4 TRAFALGAR Sa, 
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A Book and Its Story 


WOMAN AND GENIUS 


‘* A WOMAN has no destiny of her own,”’ says Frau Laura Mar- 
holm boldly in her chapter on Sénya Kovalévsky (Brentano's: 
‘* Das Buch der Frauen "’ ; Roberts Bros, :‘‘ Six Modern Women”) ; 
‘*she cannot have one, because she cannot exist alone. Neither 
can she become a destiny, except indirectly, and through the man. 
The more womanly she is, and the more richly endowed, all the 
more surely will her destiny be shaped by the man who takes her 
to be his wife. If then, even in the case of the average woman, 
everything depends upon the man whom she marries, how much 
more true must this be in the case of the woman of genius, in 
whom not only her womanhood, but also her genius, needs calling 
to life by the embrace of aman, And if even theaverage woman 
cannot attain to the full consciousness: of her womanhood with- 
out man, how much less can the woman of genius, in whom sex 
is the actual root of her being, and the source from whence 
she derives her talent and her «go. If her womanhood re- 
mains unawakened, then, however promising the beginning may 
be, her life will be nothing more than a gradual decay, and the 
stronger her vitality, the more terrible will the death-struggle 


That woman needs man to make her whole is the theory upon 
which this book rests. Its author states the proposition plainly 
in the chapter on the Duchess of Cajanello:—*‘ If there is a thing 
for which woman is especially created—that is, unless she happens 
to be different from other women,—-it is love. A woman's life 
begins and ends in man. It is he who makes a woman of her. 
It is he who creates in her a new kind of self-respect by making 
her a mother; it is he who gives her the children whom she loves, 
and to him she owes their affection. The more highly a woman’s 
mind and body are developed, the less is she able to dispense 
with man, who is the source of her great happiness or great sor- 
row, but who, in either case, is the only meaning of her life. For 
without him she is nothing.” 


*“ * * 


Throughout the volume this proposition is carried out with more 
or less consistency—less, we think, than there should be; for she 
quotes with evident approval the author of ‘‘ Keynotes "’ and ‘* Dis- 
cords,” according to whom man is ‘‘a nightmare which smothers 
woman during horrible nights, a ea ae who tortures her body 
and soul during days and years for his pleasure; a despot who 
demands admiration, caresses and devotion, while her every nerve 
— with an opposite emotion; aman born blind, whose clumsy 

ngers press the spot where the pain is, and when she moans, 
replies with coarse, unfeeling laughter. ‘ Absurd: nonsense !’” 
And elsewhere in this same chapter she says (she really is not 
afraid of saying what she thinks) :— 

‘* When we examine the portraits of the four principal characters 
in this book—Sdnya Kovalévsky, Eleonora Duse, Marie Bashkirt- 
seff and George Egerton,—we find that they all have one feature 
incommon, It was not I who first noticed this, it was a man, 


Ola Hansson, seeing them lying together one day, pointed it out. 


to me, and he said :—‘ Thelips of all four speak the same language 
—the young girl, the great tragedian, the woman of intellect and 
the neurotic writer; each one has a something about the corners 
of the mouth that expresses a wearied satiety, mingled with an 
unsatisfied longing, as though she had as yet enjoyed nothing.’ 
Why should these four women, who are four opposites, as it were, 
have the same expression? * * * Is it something in them- 
selves, something peculiar in the organic nature of their woman- 
hood, or is it some influence from without? Is it because they 
have chosen a profession which excites, while it leaves them 
dissatisfied, for the simple reason that a profession can never 
wholly satisfy a woman? Yet these four have excelled in their 
profession, But can a woman ever obtain satisfaction by means 
of her achievements? Is not her life as a woman—as a wife and 
a8 a mother—the true source of all her happiness? And this touch 
of disillusion in all of them—is it the disillusion they have expe- 
rienced as women; is it the expression of their bitter experiences 
in the gravest moment in a woman's life? Disappointment in 


man? Ze man that fate thrust across their path, who was their 
experience? And their yearning is now fruitless, for the flower 
of expectant realization withered before they plucked it.” 


* * * 


So far Frau Hansson. She has written a curiously interesting 
psychological study, based on the lives and work of six remarkable 
women (Sdnya Kovalévsky, George Egerton, Eleonora Duse, 
Amalie Skram, Marie Bashkirtseff andthe Duchess of Cajanello), 
and included in her view modern woman in general, the dangers 
before her and their possible cure. She has emphasized the Zw, 

Wetbliche, and shown that not success, nor any of the externa!s 
of life, make woman's happiness; that, whatever the development 
of her sphere, the greatness of her gifts and achievements, the 
joy and centre of her life will ever be in the home man makes for 
her, and in his love, and in that of his children and hers :— 


** A woman who seeks freedom by means of the modern method of 
independence is generally one who desires to escape from a woman's suf- 
ferings. She is anxious to avoid subjection, also motherhood, and the 
dependence and impersonality of an ordinary woman's life ; but in — 
so she unconsciously deprives herself of her womanliness. For them 
—for Marie Bashkirtseff as much as Sénya Kovalévsky and A. C. Edg- 
ren-Leffler—the day came when they found themselves standing at the 
door of the heart’s innermost sanctuary, and realized that they were ex- 
cluded. Some of them burst open the door, entered, and became man’s 
once more, Others remained outside and died there. They were all 
individualistic, these six women. It was this fact that moulded their 
destiny ; but Eleonora Duse was the only one of them who was individ- 
ualistic enough. None of them were able to stand alone, as more than 
one had believed that she could. * * * There are some hidden pe- 
culiarities in woman's soul which I have traced in the lives of these six 
representative women, and I have written them down for the benefit of 
those who have not had the opportunity of discovering them for them- 
selves.” 

ee 


We wish to enter a word of protest against Frau Marholm’s 
description of the ‘‘ class of women who become Nihilists in Rus- 
sia," These women, she says, ‘‘ are the champions for women’s 
rights in Sweden, and it is they who agitate for women’s franchise 
in England, who start women’s clubs in America, and become . 
governesses in Germany. It is a type peculiar to the age." Now, 
according to her, these women are ‘‘plain, sensible, brave, en- 
ergetic, as strong in soul as in body—thinking heads, flat figures, 
* * * There is something lacking in them, which for want of 
a better expression I shall call a want of sweetness, There is a 
curious heutrality about them; it takes one some time to realize 
that they are women. And they themselves are but dimly con- 
scious of it, and then only orf rare occasions.” 

Now, this description may suit the Nihilistic women of Russia, 
though our melodramas and the novels of Col. Savage have taught 
us that all Russian conspirators of the gentle sex are ravishingly 
beautiful; it certainly does not suit the women who start clubs in 
America. But this is a detail. 


* *, * 


The translation, by Hermione Ramsden, is satisfactory, though 
its English is not always above reproach, She has done her best 
work on the study of Eleonora Duse, which will be found of ab- 
sorbing interest even by those who take no interest in the general 
subject of the volume. A. A. 





Celia Thaxter 
In MEMORIAM 
SHE suffered seemingly apart 
From this we call the wider shore,— 
But seas could not contain that heart 
On lonely Appledore. 


She welcomed there the sun and showers, 
Till, lo, a miracle was seen: 

Her island bloomed with natural flowers 
And amaranths between. 


WALTER STORRS BIGELOW. 
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Literature 
*¢ Cyrus W. Field”’ 
His Life and Work, LEaited by Isabella Field Judson. llustrated. 
Harper & Bros. 

Tue story of the life and work of the man whom John 
Bright felicitously termed “the Columbus of our time” is 
here told by his daughter with admirable conscientiousness 
and accuracy, and with a good deal of literary skill. The 
book, which consists of 332 pages, is divided into sixteen 
chapters, and contains about a dozen illustrations and a 
large number of letters to Mr. Field from statesmen, scientists 
and financiers on both sides of the Atlantic, all of interest 
in their bearing on the great work—the laying of the ocean 
cable—in which he was engaged, and some of them—those 
on American affairs written by distinguished Englishmen 
during the war and reconstruction periods in the United 
States—of historic importance in showing the feeling held 
by different classes and parties abfoad toward this country 
in a critical era of its existence. 

Few lives were so fruitful for good to the world as that of 
Cyrus W. Field, which closed on 12 July 1892, after a dura- 
tion of seventy-three years. Its first half (he was born at 
Stockbridge, Mass., 30 Nov. 1819) was that of a typical 
American who had acquired a competency and had deter- 
mined to withdraw gradually from the cares and responsi- 
bilities of a business career. This was his intention, when, 
in 1854, the project of an Atlantic cable was first suggested 
tohim, It altered all his plans and changed the current of 
his whole after life. After twelve years of labor, in the face 
of many failures and discouragements, some of them coming 
when success seemed to be attained, the cable of 1866 was 
laid, which has continued in operation ever since, The first 
cable was laid in 1858, and the festivities in New York and 
London which greeted this triumph were memorable in the life 
of those cities. But the triumph was short, for after ninety- 
seven messages had been sent from Valencia, off the Irish 
coast, to Newfoundland, and 269 in the other direction, all 
between ro August and 1 Sept. 1858, the cable ceased to 
work. A second cable was lost at sea in 1865; but on 27 
July 1866 the steamer Great Eastern landed another cable 
at Heart's Content, in Trinity Bay, Newfoundland, and com- 
munication was opened between the two continents, which 
was not interrupted afterward. This achievement called out 
rejoicings on both continents, and was celebrated in innumer- 
able speeches, discourses and poems, among the latter being 
Whittier’s well-known “ Cable Hymn,” beginning :— 

‘* O lovely bay of Trinity, 

O dreary shores, give ear! 

Lean down unto the white-lipped sea, 
The voice of God to hear, 

From world to world His couriers fly, 
Thought-winged and shod with fire, 

The angel of His stormy sky 
Rides down the sunken wire.” 


Speaking of Field’s final triumph, Mr. Justin McCarthy 
says, in his “ History of Our Own Times” :—“ The history of 
human invention has not a more inspiriting example of pa- 
tience living down discouragement, and perseverance tri- 
umphing over defeat.” John Bright called it “the most 
glorious thing that man ever attempted”; and it was ina 
speech made at Leeds, England, in October 1866, that he 
called Mr, Field the “‘ Columbus of our time,” who had, “by 
his cable, moved the New World close; alongside the Old.” 

Mr. Field’s connection with the elevated railroad system of 
New York began about ten years later, and continued until 
near his death. In this enterprise, too, he became a public 
benefactor. He did more for rapid transit in New York and 
its vicinity than any other man, but in the end the monetary 
returns which his labors here brought him were small. Honors 
of all sorts beyond those gained by almost any other Amer- 
ican were conferred on him by Congress, by foreign govern- 
ments and by cities and corporate bodies on both sides of 
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the Atlantic. His life is a fine example of the triumphs and 
rewards which intelligence, energy, courage and integrity can 
achieve. His last days, however, through disasters in busi- 
ness, and through domestic calamities which affected him far 
more keenly, were inexpressibly sad. 

The publishers speak of the book as “a story among the 
best for boys to read.” This estimate is just. The events 
described make the book as interesting as any novel, and, as 
already said, the story is told with considerable literary skill. 
It has only one defect : ithas no index. (See portrait, p. 268.) 





Balzac’s Novels 
1. Gobseck, Transl. by Miss K.P. Wormeley. Roberts Bros. 2. The 
Unknown Masterpiece; and Other Stories. Transt. by Ellen Marriage. 
Edited by G. Saintsbury. Illustrated. 3. Pierrette, and the Abbé Bi- 
votteau. Transl. by Clara Bell. Edited by G. Saintsbury. Illus. 
trated. Macmillan Co. 

THE READING of Balzac—rich, nourishing, full of flesh and 
blood—has only one drawback for the intellectual gourmand: 
it is likely to make nearly all other novel-reading thin, blood- 
less. The abounding life and observation in the Comédie 
Humaine furnish a concentrated food which no reader is willing 
to give up after he has once tasted it: reading Balzac spoils 
you for reading anyoné else. This fortunate sovereign 
peculiarity has been dispensed by the fairy godmother to 
few, indeed, of literary mortals—compelling interest, con- 
quering passion, almost physical compulsion to read on and 
on whether you will or no, under the fascination of a great 
genius whose glittering eye enchants you at the start. In 
“« Gobseck ” (1) the same subtle charm works its spell. Many 
wonderful misers Balzac had dissected before, but probably 
none with so keen a power as the money-lender of this story ; 
and the French, from Moliére’s Harpagon down, have always 
been wonderful artistsin delineating misers. Balzac pounces 
upon the heart of this human vulture and eats out its very 
life’s blood of motive, impulse, hankering ; and the thraldom 
and agony of the possession almost force one to tears over 
the sorrows of the man possessed. The sallow beauty of 
this story, with all its jaundiced atmosphere of ill-gotten 
gold, is set in powerful relief by the mellow salon-like beauty 
of its successor in the same volume, “The Secrets of the 
Princesse de Cadignan,” in which the love-secrets of a beau- 
tiful coquette dissolve into thin air and unsubstantial mist 
before the eye. Another species of anatomizing characterizes 
this piece, in which the author boldly enters the boudoir of 
a delicately scheming widow and reveals to us the marvel- 
ous mechanism of her social success. 

‘The Unknown Masterpiece” (2) contains nine others of 
Balzac’s finest short tales. As Mr.Saintsbury remarks, “ al- 
most all the pieces herein contained were early work, written 
when Balzac was under the combined excitement of his 
emergence from the valley of the shadow in which he had 
toiled so long, and of the heat and stress of the political and 
literary revolution of 1830. All of them show his very fresh- 
est matured power.” Some of the stories are almost anec- 
dotic in their brevity, intensity and point, and all of them 
he rather queerly calls “ Etudes Philosophiques,” with that 
mania for labelling everything characteristic of the positive 
French. ‘Christ in Flanders,” “A Seaside Tragedy” and 
“ The Elixir of Life” are specimen sips of the powerful 
wine that Balzac distilled for his lovers in tales of passion 
and incident that ran red from his overcharged imagination. 

“ Pierrette” (3) is a delightfully written country story, 


’ composed by the author for his future stepdaughter, Countess 


de Hanska—*a tale full of sadness,” as he calls it in his 
dedication to her, but still a tale that a pure young girl can 
read without blushing. “The Abbé Birotteau” has been 
immensely praised by Mr. Henry James, and is perhaps bet- 
ter known under its American title, “The Vicar of Tours.” 
Old maids and bachelors were perhaps never more enter- 
tainingly described than in “ Pierrette,” unless it be indeed 


in those other remarkable works of Balzac,‘ Cousin Pons ” and 
“Cousin Bette.” 
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*¢ Alexander Hamilton ’’ 


Orations Detivered at Hamilton College. Edited by Melvin Gilbert Dodge. 


G. P. Putnam's Sons, 


THE ORATIONS gathered together in this little book of less 
than 200 pages, are thirty-one in number and cover the years 
from 1864 to 1895 inclusive, except 1865, the only copy 
extant of that year’s oration, we are told, having been lost 
in the Chicago fire. They are the winners of the annual 
prize established by Franklin Harvey Head, a graduate of 
Hamilton, class of ’56. They are short, and some of them 
are vigorous, pointed and suggestive. Each concerns itself 
with a different phase of Hamilton’s character, or with a 
different field of his work. He is treated as statesman, 
political leader, Constitution framer and interpreter, and as a 
political prophet; his theory of the Government is set forth, 
and comparisons are instituted between him and other great 
Americans and Europeans of his own and subsequent times, 
including Jefferson, Adams, Webster, Seward, Chase, Necker, 
Pitt, Burke, Erskine and Disraeli. Thus the discourses have 
great variety, and will give the reader a good idea of Hamil- 
ton’s versatility and many-sided activities. 

In a letter writtén by Macaulay about forty years ago to 
Henry S. Randall, one of Jefferson’s biographers, the Brit- 
ish historian said regretfully that American “ institutions 
have, during the whole of the nineteenth century, been 
constantly becoming more Jeffersonian and less Washington- 
ian”—and consequently less Hamiltonian. This view is 
held by many students of politics in the United States as 
well asin Europe. It is an erroneous view, however. It is 
based on such surface manifestations as the successful move- 
ment against the re charter of the United States Bank in 
Jackson’s days in the Presidency; the defeat of the project 
to create a new Government bank in Tyler’s time; the 
Granger and the Greenback waves of 1869-84, which, in 
one form and another, resulted in legislation hostile to rail- 
roads and menaced the Government’s credit and solvency ; 
and the Populistic and communistic deluge of the present 
day, which has swept the Democratic party into the flood, and 
assails vested rights, the national currency and the national 
honor. This is loosely called a development of Jeffersonian- 
ism, for it is an assertion of the power of the populace. In 
reality, however, the leveling and destructive tendencies in 
Grangerism, Greenbackism and Populism are nowhere justi- 
fied by what Jefferson ever said or did, although possibly some 
of the members of the new Democracy are sincere in their 
assertions that they are following Jefferson’s teachings. 

The Hamiltonian theory of the Government—that called 
broad construction, which interprets the Constitution accord- 
ing to what its advocates consider to be the spirit of that 
charter, in contradistinction to the Jeffersonian strict con- 
structionist view, or interpretation according to the letter— 
has become the established doctrine. This theory of the 
“implied powers,” which Hamilton brought into life in the 
bank controversy of 1791, has been indorsed by a long line 
of decisions by the Supreme Court, has been extended by 


the exigencies of war and the necessities of territorial - 


acquisition, and has been accepted by the Jeffersonian party. 
This has given a flexibility to the Constitution beyond what 
the majority of its framers dreamed of, has met the demands 
of a national expansion and development which nobody 
could have foreseen at the outset, and has enabled the 
Government to pass safely through the strain of profound 
social upheavals and of foreign and civil conflict. At 
Gettysburg and Vicksburg strict construction gave way before 
broad construction ; at Appomattox Jeffersonianism surren- 
dered to Hamiltonianism. In one method and another, this 


ground is gone over by some of the orators, and other ground 
hot touched on here is traversed by others. The editor has 
done a good work in collecting these orations and in putting 
them in permanent form. They dealin an interesting and 
instructive way with one of the greatest Americans that have 
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‘* The Violet ’’ 
By Julia Magruder, Longmans, Green & Co, 

“THE VIOLET” is the nickname of Mrs, Bertrand, a young 
woman engaged as the chaperone of an orphan of eighteen. 
The bride who recommends her for the position is 
about'to start for the ends of the earth on a wedding- 
trip. She is the only person who knows anything about her, 
and she refuses to tell anything, and says that the Violet 
herself will decline to answer any questions. This secret- 
iveness might stand in the way of a would-be chaperone 
outside the covers of a book; but between them it is merely 
‘“‘interesting.” The girl who is entrusted to her care instant- 
ly falls in love with Mrs, Bertrand, who, at the wedding of 
the young woman who has backed her for the chaperonage, 
rivals the bride herself in the amount of attention she at- 
tracts, innumerable glances of interest ‘‘ being bent upon the 
elegant figure in the gray gown and the violet bonnet.” Her 
‘turning away” at a reference to wedded happiness had 
prepared the girl to suspect that she had not found happi- 
ness in her own marriage; and at this wedding, she is seen 
to manipulate her “ crushed handkerchief” in such a way as 
to “gently absorb through her veil” “two large drops,” 
This confirms the suspicion that there is something very in- 
teresting and mysterious about her past; and the fair creat- 
ure, it is not unjust to say, does her utmost to foster the 
suspicion. 

Of course there is a guardian for Louie Wendell, as well 
as a chaperone; and when Pembroke Jerome discovers that 
Mrs. Bertrand’s eyes are ‘ distinctly and deliciously green,” 
that her mouth is “ alluringly curved ” over “ very individual” 
‘‘ small white teeth,” and Mrs, Bertrand realizes that Pem- 
broke Jerome is “extremely well-made and well-dressed,” 
and more than “ merely handsome,” the wedding-bells are 
heard as plainly as if there were not 160 beautifully printed 
pages between this mutual discovery and the “*‘ Mine!’ he 
said,” which Mr. Gibson has taken as the subject for a pic- 
ture of a rapturous embrace. 

The Violet has foresworn “society,” but there is a great 
scene in Jerome's house, where she so far forgets herself as 
to have a maddening waltz with Lim before the guests arrive 
at the ball at which his ward makes her social aébét. This 
is the climax of the book. There is a sleigh-ride; but it is 
not so fateful as this waltz; and there are innumerable téte- 
a-tétes at afternoon teas. But the waltz is the Great Event 
of the novelette. And yet, as is usual in Miss Magruder’s 
stories, the details are described with such a minuteness that 
one can hardly be certain whether the important point is a 
kiss, a glance, a word, or a Sleeve-button, a scented pocket- 
handkerchief, or the color of the speaker's tie, Thus, when 
Jerome brings Mrs. Bertrand home on the night of the ball, 
mention has to be made, not only of the “ brilliantly lighted 
house,” but of the “long carpeted aisle,” the “striped awn- 
ing ” and the footman holding open the carriage door. (We 
have an impression that when the story first appeared, in Zhe 
Ladies’ Home Journal, there were two or three more adject- 
ives in this particular sentence.) 

But the insignificance of these details is in proportion to 
the slightness of the plot, if plot it can be called; for the 
whole ‘ mystery” that is made so much of, and causes what 
the author would call “a sense of strain” throughout the 
book, is nothing more than the fact that Mrs, Bertrand’s de- 
ceased husband has been very unkind to her. To say that 
all the people in the story are rich (including the chaperone), 
well-born, well-groomed, good-looking and sentimental to 
the last degree, is only another way of saying that Miss Ma- 
gruder is their creator. 

The book is prettily illustrated by Mr. Gibson, contains 
quotations from Browning and other poets, and is appropri- 
ately bound in violet cloth. We have not the slightest doubt 
that it will prove popular. The public likes sentiment so 
well that it is not always at pains to distinguish between the 
true article and its counterfeit—sentimentality. 
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Exploration and Adventure 


An Essay on the Present Distribution of Wealth in the United States, 1. Among Cannibals. By Carl Lumholtz, 2. Travels Among the 


By Charles B. Spahr. Thomas Y. Crowell & Co. 


Dr, SPaur tells us that he has written this book for the 
instructed classes, and it is certainly worthy of their careful 
consideration. His object has been to ascertain what the 
proportional distribution of wealth in this country now is as 
between classes and between sections, and also to compare 
it with that now existing in European states, espécially Great 
Britain. ‘ For this purpose he has collected a mass of sta- 
tistics from the census returns, the tax lists and the records 
of the probate courts, has carefully studied their significance, 
and presented them in intelligible form to his readers, At 
the sametime he has not the excessive confidence in statistics 
that some writers have, but supplements them by an appeal 
to common observation. Indeed, he says that he has “come 
to believe that social, statistics are only trustworthy when 
they show to the world at large what common observation 
shows to those personally familiar with the conditions de- 
scribed.” He begins his discussion with an account of the 
concentration of wealth in England during the past two cen- 
turies, and then reviews the condition of our own country 
before the Civil War, when slavery led to the formation of a 
very rich class at the South, while at the North wealth was 
more equally distributed. Since the war, however, the con- 
ditions have changed, and now the concentration of wealth 
is greatest at the North, especially in the cities. Dr, Spahr 
goes into a somewhat minute investigation to ascertain what 
the existing distribution of wealth among us really is; but 
we can only give a summary of his conclusions. 

He finds that, as between sections, the northeastern states 
are much the richest, and the southern states the poorest, 
the wealth actually located in the latter being only $2600 
per family, while in the rest of the Union it is $6000. As 
regards classes, the state of things at present is better in the 
United States than in Great Britain, the number of small 
property-holders being much greater, while well-to-do people 
are three times as numerous here as there. Nevertheless, 
his observations show that, though less than half the families 
in America are propertyless, seven-eighths of the families hold 
but one-eighth of the national wealth, and that the richest 
one per cent. of American families receive more income than 
the poorest fifty per cent. Then, taking up the subject of 
taxation, he shows that our national taxes, being mostly in- 
direct, fall with disproportionate weight on the poor, their 
effect being only partly offset by the local taxes on property, 
which are far more just in their incidence on the various 
social classes. Such are the salient points in Dr. Spahr’s ex- 
position, and they are well fitted to make thoughtful citizens 
ponder. We regret to find, however, that his discussion of 
causes and remedies is meagre and unsatisfactory. The 
only causes he assigns for the unequal distribution of wealth 
are the inflated currency of the war time, the protective tariff 
and what he regards as the extortionate management of the 
railroads, thus overlooking the natural causes which have 
tended so strongly towards the same end. He has too much 
faith, we think, in the power of human laws to prevent the 
concentration of wealth, maintaining that “ the distribution 
of wealth is under the direct control of laws for which the 
national conscience is responsible” (p. 3). The view thus 
expressed will not, we think, find general acceptance among 
the “ instructed classes,” though there is no doubt that some 


of our laws have tended, and still tend, to make the distribu- . 


tion of wealth more unequal ‘fhan it would naturally be. 
But, whatever may be thought of the author’s views on this 
and other points, his book is a useful contribution to the dis- 
cussion of an important subject. 





Str RICHARD TEMPLE’S autobiography will be published within 
the next few weeks. Some of the public men he refers to are 
Lord Lawrence, Earl Canning, Lord Northbrook, the Duke of 
Argyll and Lord Salisbury. 


seb 


Great Andes of the Equator. By Edward Whymper. 3. Two 
Yearsin the Jungle. By William T. Hornaday. 4. Onthe Border 
with Crook. By John G. Bourke. (Library of Contemporary Ex- 
ploration and Adventure.) Charles Scribner's Sons. 

IT IS A GOOD IDEA, well carried out by the publishers, to re- 
issue these standard works, with companion volumes, in a uniform 
series, and at a price which will surely secure them for many li- 
braries now without them. These are not ancient stories, but 
modern tales of men who in various parts of the earth have opened 
to our view the less-known phenomena of life and nature on the 
heights above, in the jungles and strange places of the earth be- 
low, and upon the widespread waters. The variety of nature 
and human nature here exploited is remarkable. The Arizona 
Indians, the Borneo head-hunters, the black cannibals of Australia 
and the mountaineers of the Andes are described by men who have 
been among them. Fortunately, too, these observers are trained 
men, who study everything, fromthe parasites that feed upon them, 
to the big game upon which it is so delightful to draw a bead. 
Carl Lumholtz, the sturdy Norwegian, who spent four years in 
Australia among the aborigines of Queensland, tells us (1).about 
a race of people believed to be lowest in the scale of human beings 
—black men, who live in the stone age, and feast on human 
steaks. His book is of value as the literary photograph of a van- 
ishing race. A powerful picture of mankind in its infancy is this 
story of personal adventure, which has been already noticed in 
The Critic. All the excellent illustrations, appendix, index and 
table-of-contents of the original edition are retained. 

Mr. Whymper (2) takes us among the high places of the earth, 
where dangers are many and thrilling, testing to the last degree 
the mountaineer’s trained skill and endurance. Out of almost 
every chapter of daring personal adventure of this splendidly 
equipped man of science, there emerges some new and distinct 
addition to science. He has made mountaineering a profession; 
he has not only ascended Chimborazo, but has attacked and mas- 
tered several of its companion peaks. Among other rewards, he 
found the earwig waiting for him in the region of eternal snow. 
Besides the lively illustrations, there are amusing episodes and 
funny adventures, for Mr. Whymper believes in good seasoning 
for a solid dish. Incidentally, the book is a lively picture of South 
American humanity in the highlands. 

Mr. Hornaday’s record of his adventures and experiences as 
hunter and naturalist in India, Ceylon, the Malay Peninsula and 
Borneo (3) has honestly won for itself the honor of a fifth edition, 
and well deserves a place at the head of the list of works in this 
Series. A scientist of more than national reputation, he is also 
a mighty Nimrod, and in his narrative are blended adventure and 
erudition in a manner that owes to its utterly unconscious natural- 
ness much of its striking artistic effect. Moreover, we take a 
special interest in this volume because Mr. Hornaday is a typical 
American, whose New-World way of looking at things and of 
expressing himself gives spice to many a page. We heartily wel- 
come this new edition of a most entertaining book that has un- 
questioned scientific'value as well. 

The late President of the American Folk-Lore Society, Capt. 
John Gregory Bourke (he died on June 8 of this year, in Phila- 
delphia), has left many a monument of his vast knowledge in his 
own particular field. His monographs on the customs and tra- 
ditions of the American Indians are known to all students of the 
Indian and of folk-lore; yet perhaps most widely known of all, 
because it deals with a subject of more general interest, is his ac- 
count of the greatest of our Indian fighters (4), the man’ who won 
the region west of the Missouri for civilization. Like the other 
three volumes, this one is printed from the original plates, with 
the original illustrations. We can only end this review as we be- 
gan it, with a hearty word of welcome and praise. Of the popu- 
larity of the Series as it grows, there can be no reason for doubt. 





‘¢ Persia Revisited ”’ 

Persia Revisited (1895) and the Present Situation in Persia (1896). By 
General sir Thomas Edward Gordon, Illustrated. New York: 
Edward Arnold, 

THIS IS NOT the ordinary work of a traveller, but the contribu- 
tion of a writer who is much at home in the East, and who was 
formerly Military Attaché and Oriental Secretary to the British 
Legation at Tehran. A volume entitled ‘‘The Roof of the 
World” has previously appeared from his pen. The importance 
of his new work is that it comes from one who knows the diplo- 
matic side of Persian life and has gained an acquaintance with the 
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opular side as well—a man whom observation has made well- 
informed, and who has a sympathetic interest in the nation. To 
the judgment of such a man must be given the preference over first 
impressions, however valuable the latter may be. The keynote of 
the book is sounded in the opening sentence of the preface :— 
**On revisiting Tehran last autumn [1895], I was struck with the 
evidence of progress and improvement in Persia.”’ The author 
has been comparatively successful in showing wherein the ad- 
vances consist—in his discussion of the matter of. railway and 
telegraphic communication, for example, and of certain mercantile 
affairs. Everyone knows that there was plenty of room for im- 
provement, and that there is abundant place for reform and re- 
generation; but it is not uninteresting to observe that the op- 
timistic view which the soldier and diplomat gives of a possible 
future for a Perséa rediviva, is not far different from that recently 
presented by a theologian and missionary, whose work on ‘‘ Per- 
sian Life and Customs” was noticed in these pages last Jan- 


The first six chapters of ‘‘ Persia Revisited” give a good picture 
of the author’s journey to Tehran, with a number of apt observa- 
tions on travel and traffic in the country. The oil-trade is not 
forgotten; tobacco monopolies and the farming of revenues are 
discussed; and a number of other up-to-date topics are consid- 
ered in such a manner as to throw more light on the present con- 
dition of Persia. The author is not lacking in a sense for matters 
of historic, legendary and religious importance connected with the 
country of the Shah, There is quite an extended discussion, for 
instance, of the Babi sect, which is silently playing so significant 
a part in Persia’s religious development. On the other hand, 
space is found for devoting several pages to Persian horses and 
the stables of the King of Kings. The military status of Persia 
is treated at some length. The author gives the impression of 
being no less well-informed than he is catholic in his interests, 
Historical students of the Land of the Lion and the Sun, as Persia 
is so often called from its royal emblem, will find some account 
given of the legendary origin of these insignia of Iran, Thelionis 
said to represent the constellation Leo, under whose ascendancy 
the kingdom of Persia was first established; the sun, with fem- 
inine face, was added above the royal lion by Ghazan Khan, 600 
years ago, in honor of his wife (p. 131). Other accounts of the 
emblem, however, are also given (p. 137). The last two chapters 
on the situation of Persia in 1896 were written after the assassin- 
ation of the Shah. They give a favorable impression of the pres- 
ent Shah and of the prime minister who is his chief adviser. The 
style of the book is easy, and the volume will repay reading from 
cover to cover. 





A Bundle of Chautauqua Books 
Meadville, Pa.: Flood & Vincent. 


THE ‘‘ REQUIRED LITERATURE for 1896-7 ” of the Chautau- 
qua Literary and Scientific Circle includes five books—two on 
French history and life, two on Greek civilization and art, and one 
on astronomy. ‘‘The Growth of the French Nation,” by Prof. 
George Burton Adams of Yale University, condenses into about 
330 pages the main facts in French history from the time of the 
Roman conquest of Gaul down to the present time. The book 
may be commended to other readers than those in the ‘‘ circle” 
for which it is particularly intended, as the first successful at- 
tempt to treat the subject briefly and at the same time attract- 
ively, The selection of facts is judicious, and they are presented 
in a manner at once scholarly and popular. Maps and copious 


illustrations add much to the interest and value of the book. The’ 


other French book is a new edition of Mr. W. C. Brownell’s 
“French Traits,” already well known as a critical study of the 
morals, manners, art and politics of the nation, with a closing 
chapter on ‘‘ New York after Paris,’’ in which the two cities are 
compared or contrasted, quite to the disadvantage of the Ameri- 
can metropolis, the ‘‘ note”’ of which is defined as ‘‘ characterless 
individualism,” a ‘‘ differentiation which begins so soon and stops 
80 far short of real importance.” But this ‘‘ intense individual- 
ism, happily modified by our equality, does at least produce men" 
—thete is comfort at least in shat. 

‘*A Survey of Greek Civilization,” by Dr. J. P. Mahaffy, like 
Prof. Adams's book on French history, deserves a wider accept- 
ance than Chautauqua can give. It is thoroughly up to date in 
all respects, the results of the most recent investigations at Troy, 
Mycenz, Tiryns, and elsewhere, being duly recorded and dis- 
cussed. The illustrations, though few, are excellent, being re- 
Productions of photographs. Dr; Mahaffy’s book is well supple- 
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mented by the ‘History of Greek Art,” by Prof. F, B. Tarbell 
of the University of Chicago, which is equally praiseworthy for 
its text and its illustrations, An introductory chapter on art in 
Egypt and Mesopotamia leads up to the consideration of prehis- 
toric art in Greece, followed by a survey of Greek scupture in its 
archaic, transitional, and subsequent periods, including the 
‘* great age” and the ‘‘ Hellenistic period.” Greek painting is 
necessarily treated very briefly, but the few specimens that have 
survived the lapse of time are adequately described and illustrated. 
The majority of the 196 illustrations in the volume are from pho- 
tographs owned by the Chicago University. Only a few are from 
the ordinary stock of engravings in the standard works on art. 

‘‘A Study of the Sky,” by Dr. Herbert A. Howe, Director of 
the Chamberlin Observatory at Denver, is a popular, non-mathe- 
matical treatise on astronomy, historical and descriptive. Con- 
siderable space is given to the constellations, which are grouped 
according to the seasons, each asterism being delineated sepa- 
rately in the illustrations, in which the author has wisely omitted 
the outlines of persons, animals, etc., supposed to be represented 
by the groups of stars. The chapter on ‘‘The Astronomer’s 
Workshop ” is particularly interesting for its description of the 
observatory with its various instruments and operations, All 
the latest discoveries are given, as might be expected in a work 
from a practical astronomer. 





«* Stephen ’”’ 

By Florence Morse Kingsley. Philadelphia: 

Henry Altemus. 

IT REQUIRES daring to make the lives of Jesus of Nazareth 
and His disciples the basis of a work of fiction, but something 
more than daring is necessary to justify such an experiment. It 
is not enough to construct a mediocre novel out of this material; 
it is not even enough to make it interesting. It must be endowed 
with extraordinary force and distinction, or it cannot be convinc- 
ing, it cannot be even possible. We can only gain enlightenment 
and inspiration from such subtle, artistic handling as Browning 
gave it in ‘‘An Epistle”; and there is only one Browning. It is 
not strange, therefore, that this story falls short of success. 
Christ Himself does not appear in its pages. The action, scat- 
tered as it is, is focussed in the figure of the first martyr, It is 
he who performs the miracle of making the blind girl see, The 
story of his life is not told; we see only a portion of it—only a 
glimpse of its heroic beauty. Caiaphas, the High Priest of the 
Jews, and Saul of Tarsus are important to this story, but the 
interest chiefly centres in the blind girl and her brother, who come 
out of Egypt in search of the Nazarene. Mrs. Kingsley is sincere 
and reverent in her treatment of the period, yet her picture of 
Mary the Mother of Jesus is hopelessly inadequate, The con- 
struction of the tale is disjointed; and, though the archaic English 
is maintained tolerably well, there is no vigor behind it, no large 
grasp of events and conditions. 


A Solaier of the Cross. 





‘wArtie’’ 
A Story of the Streets and Town. By George Ade. Pictures by John 7. 
McCutcheon. Chicago: Herbert S. Stone & Co. 

IT HAS BEEN said, and is probably true, that ‘‘ Artie " would 
never have existed if ‘‘ Chimmie Fadden” had not led the way; 
but even so, we can only thank the tough Chimmie for a new 
pleasure, and hope that, as he suggested this picture of the Chicago 
type, the latter may suggest one of his San Francisco con/rére, 
and so on, though not ad infinitum. A few more colloquial 
stories of the kind, covering the principal centres East, West and 
South, will more than satisfy our craving for picturesque slang. 
To be sure, we prefer Matthew Arnold's or Stevenson's prose, 
but there is a great deal of entertainment in the other thing. 
Artie’s idioms are more figurative than the flowers of imaginative 
expression plucked in the New York slums by Mr. Townsend ; and 
Mr. Ade has as keen a sense of humor as Chimmie’s biographer— 
witness Artie’s account of a game of poker—as good a thing of 
its kind as can be made; and his tale of how he went out with 
his friend Billy Munster, ‘‘ who's got a job over at, the city hall,” 
to paint the town red is fully as good, Nor should we forget 
the painfully tough messenger boy with whom Artie has some 
fun. 

In fact, the whole little volume is light and readable. Artie’s 
girl is an American, and just as much the ‘‘ only girl’’ for him, as 
the French Duchess was for Chimmie. As Artie himself says, 
‘*if I ever rent a flat, she’s the party that picks out the furniture, 
That ain’t no josh, neither.” And when he tells his tale of love 
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to his confidant in the office, and complains of the shyness that 
keeps him from proposing, he declares:—‘‘ But as for me ever 
comin’ to the scratch and sayin’ , ‘Here, how it is? Do you 
want to open my mail?’ w’y, I never had the face to do it yet.” 
And apropos, we are somewhat in doubt as to Artie’s social 
standing; but then, are we not always more or less in uncertainty 
on this point in real life in this country, and is not therefore this 
vagueness a happy touch of nature? And won’t it move many of 
us to hearty sympathy to learn th >t Artie and his girl have bought 
bicycles and love the sport? Artie is sometimes vulgar; he is 
often metaphorical. And he is very wise, with the prosaic yet 
optimistic wisdom acquired by those who start early in life and 
have nothing to guide them but their own inclinations, hard 
knocks and circumstances beyond their control. 





‘¢ The Wonderful Wheel ”’ 
By Mary Tracy Earle, The Century Co. 

THIS IS THE CYCLE AGE, and nine persons out of ten who 
pick up this little book will do so under the impression that it has 
to do with a ‘‘trick” wheel of some sort, or an 1896 ‘‘ safety” 
on which a phenomenal ‘‘run’’ has been made, It is not of a 
bicycle that the story is related, however; nor is a bicycle so much 
as alluded to. Indeed, one of the last places in which the thing 
that is now distinctively termed ‘‘the wheel” will be heard of, 
and probably the last in which it will be seen, is the village where 
Miss Earle has laid the scene of her story. Potosi is a sleepy little 
port on the Gulf of Mexico, and the villagers are mostly Creoles. 
They talk a broken English whose soft and childlike accents 
have become familiar to us from the writings of Mr. Cable; and 
‘*The Wonderful Wheel” might easily have come from his pen. 
It is not a love-story, so called; for though there is much love in 
it, it is not of the romantic kind, commonly inspired by physical 
beauty: it is the quiet flame of a father’s affection for his mother- 
less daughter, and the mutual affection of the father and his little 
niece, who cares for him and his child when he is disabled by an 
accident. How this simple, kindly potter gets the reputation of 
being in league with the devil, how his courageous little niece half 
persuades the superstitious community that, so far from being 
‘* hoodoo,” he is really a special favorite of the don Dieu, and how 
his own actions at a time of public panic and distress confirm their 
wavering faith—all this is set forth so briefly, so artistically and 
with such fine feeling, that we prefer not to anticipate the reader's 
pleasure in making the book’s acquaintance at first hand. The 
story is one of those, like Mrs. Ewing's, that lovers of children 
are more likely to enjoy than children themselves; though there is 


enough action in it to make it attractive to any but the very 
young. 





‘*A Cathedral Pilgrimage ’’ 

By Julia C. R. Dorr, Macmillan Co. 
. THE WRITER of this little book is one of those happy beings 
who can travel through England as a child travels through fairy- 
land. Apparently she sees not the smoke and fog, the filth and 
dirt, the acrid vapors from the chimneys, the great mountains of 
slag, nor perceives the reeking of the sewers that befoul England's 
rivers and landscape. She beholds only the glorious cathedrals, 
the eternal greenery, the trim villages and the gorgeous sculptures. 
Even looking down the corridors’ of history, she is more 
apt to view the external beauties of Conformity than the moral 
splendors of Nonconformity. Perhaps that is just what most of 
us want, when we come to look at facades that are panoramas of 
history turned to stone. With dainty appreciation Mrs. Dorr 
leads us over the stone-floored aisles into the illuminated tran- 
septs, back into and beyond the choirs and down into the crypts 
of England's cathedrals. She covers the reality of to-day with 
the glamor of the past. Winchester is evidently her favorite, but 
Ripon and Fountains Abbey, Lichfield and Exeter and the 
glorious fortress-churches in the Fen Country are all described 
with power and charm. This is ‘4 book not made by a hasty 
tourist, but by one who has bathed her spirit in the thoughts of 
those who built the mighty minsters, Its pages have that delight 
of the unhurried reader which is absent from most modern books, 
but which comes like a benediction from ancient writings that 
never die. To those who cannot cross the sea, this echo of hours 
of peace and rest spent within sacred walls will be a healing and 
comforting message, while yet feeding the flames of desire to 
cross the ocean and see for one’s own self and with one’s own 
eyes. 
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‘+A Lawyer’s Wife’’ 
By Sir William Nevill Geary, Bart. /. B. Lippincott Co. 

WITH THE BLOSSOMING of therose cometh the slug, with the 
upspringing of the grass the grasshopper, and with the coming of 
the original author cometh also a swarm of imitators, who drive 
us from the summer of our gladness into a winter of discontent. 
When Mrs, Craigie gave the reading public something fresh and 
piquant in the way of titles, the public was grateful. But now, 
when every little scribbler tries to imitate her, something not at 
all like gratitude is felt. One of the latest of these adumbrating 
titles is ‘‘ A Lawyer’s Wife: A Tale of Two Women and Some 
Men.” The story itself is a most uncomfortable one, from start 
to finish. The lawyer is well enough; but he has a most dis- 
heartening kind of a wife, who hasn’t the brains of a stuffed 
rabbit or the conscience of a bumble-bee. To these natural 
qualifications for sinfulness, she adds a persistence which at last 
finds her a large arena for her wickedness, which at first was 
scarcely kinetic for lack of opportunity. By dint of much coquet- 
ting and lying, she manages to drown one of the chief char- 
acters of the book, break the heart of his fiancée and estrange 
herself hopelessly from her husband. As a grand finale, she 
becomes a soubrette on the stage, and the reader and her husband 
are well rid of her, 

The razson d'étre of a book like this is hard to discover, It is 
no slight demand to ask a reader to keep one company for 311 
pages, with such a woman as the heroine of one’s book. One 
feels poor to have wasted so much time in such poor company. 
Even the better characters of the book hardly rise to the level of 
commonplace. They all speak and think an infinite deal of noth- 
ing. In a word, they eat, drink, go to borse-races and die; or at 
least one of them. does, and he happens to be the only one that 
was particularly well fitted to live. The death of this hero is the 
only event in the book which gives it any life. This may sound 
paradoxical, but is none the less a fact. 


‘¢ Sir Humphry Davy ”’ 
By T. E. Thorpe. (Century Science Series.) Macmillan Co, 

SIR HUMPHRY Davy is most widely known as the inventor of the 
miner’s safety-lamp which bears his name. Yet this is only one 
of his many contributions to practical science. A born genius, 
inspired by a love of the marvelous, from his earliest years he had 
a passion for prying into the mysteries of nature. School-room 
and text-books possessed less charm for him than the woods and 
hills, and from his excursions he came back with pockets full of 
geological specimens, or with birds and fishes to add to his collec- 
At fifteen, he had a regular course of reading in botany, 

chemistry and astronomy, and was already an experimenter at the 
kitchen fire with a few glass bottles andtobacco-pipes. At twenty, 
we find him audaciously propounding certain theories of light and 
heat, which he soon recanted. At twenty-two, his lectures and 
fascinating experiments at the Royal Institution were the talk of 
the town, and attendance upon them was all the fashion. Then 
came a series of brilliant discoveries, rarely equalled in any single 
life. The utility of nitrous oxide as an anesthetic, the existence 
of chlorine, the true theory of galvanic action and its relation to 
chemistry, the addition of sodium and potassium to the list of 
metals, are among the most notable. 

Sir Humphry was ever desirous of turning his knowledge to 
practical account, and making it of service to humanity. His lec- 
tures on agricultural chemistry, continued through ten years, had 
an influence which has not yet ceased to be felt. His researches 
and experiments were concerned with matters so diverse as methods 
of tanning, ventilation, the nature of the diamond, Herculaneum 
manuscripts, corrosion of the copper sheathing of ships, and colors 
of ancient paintings. It has been remarked of him that many of 
the facts which he discovered, and which led to the discovery of 
more important principles, had been previously observed by others 
without leading to anything but surprise and vague conjecture. 

Vain have been the attempts to deprive him of his merited honors, 
either by proving him in error, or by claiming priority for some- 
one else. Mr. Thorpe writes most impartially of this ‘‘ poet and 
philosopher,” as he may well be called. For his ‘‘ Salmonia ” and 
‘¢Consolations in Travel’ are classics, and, if chemistry had not 
so absorbed him, he would undoubtedly have held a high place 
in English literature. This latest biography has value as com-, 





ing from the pen of an appreciative scientist, and as giving 
a clear account of ‘‘a life of fruitful endeavor and splendid 
achievement.” . 
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‘From Cairo to the Soudan Frontier’’ 
By H. Duff Traill. Chicago: Way & Williams. 

Mr. TRAILL'S sparkling accounts of what he saw at sea, in 
«the wonderful ditch,” at Suez, in Cairo, in Thebes and on the 
desert appeared originally in the form of letters to the London 
Daily Telegraph. These letters are reprinted now in the form of 
a book, every page of which is delightful reading. Funniest of 
all is his account of ‘‘ Tommy's Egyptian Chriscmas,” in which 
he photographs in words the sports of British soldiers away from 
home in holly and mistletoe time. At sea, he declares, all civil- 
ized passengers sooner or later fall into preordained occupations 
according to their sex; the men gamble and the women quarrel. 
One chapter contains a fine piece of imaginary dialogue, somewhat 
after the style of Landor, in which it is shown that the Greeks 
were almost as fond of turning legend into marketable history as 
was James Anthony Froude, or Thomas Babington Macaulay. 
Another essay shows that tomb-robbing was as common in ancient 
as in modern Egypt. Under the heading of ‘‘A Breakwater of 
Barbarism,” the author refers to the crack camel-corps, In com- 
paring the average shambling, frowsy, ragged, cushion-footed 
beast with the swift dromedaries he is almost as funny as our own 
Charles Dudley Warner, whose description of a camel is a classic. 
There are other admirable pictures of Egyptian life, and the final 
chapter, on ‘‘ Twirling to Paradise,” gives us a good idea of the 
circular method of worshipping Allah long in vogue among the 
Mohammedans. 





Some Younger Poets 
AS A MAKER of ballads, imaginative and full of haunting mel- 
ody, Mr. Bliss Carman is easily the master among his contempo- 
raries. Whenever he is ready to collect his many compositions 
of this kind, he will give to the verse-reading public a volume of 
very unusual and noteworthy work, all bearing the stamp of his 
own individual genius—poems altogether different from those in 
his recently published ‘‘ Behind the Arras.” This pretty book 
contains several pieces that have appeared in one or another of the 
magazines, and also a scattering of curious illustrations—designs 
—by Mr. T. B. Metyard, some decorative and some badly drawn. 
In much of the writing the manner is not Mr. Carman’s: in ‘* The 
Lodger,” for example, he takes the cue from Browning :— 
‘* Yes, odd ! he gives his name 
As Spiritus. 
But that is vague as a flame 

In the wind to us,” 
Moreover, his meaning is often hopelessly obscure, and the reader 
is obliged to leave the rhythmical rebus with a feeling of disappoint- 
ment and defeat. Four of the poems, however, are as delightful 
as one could ask for—‘‘ The Moondial,” ‘‘ The Juggler,” ‘‘ The 
Sleepers’ and ‘‘ At the Granite Gate.” We will close this brief 
notice with a few stanzas from the last, calling particular attention 
to the reference to the whippoorwill'as the most perfect thing in 
the collection :— 


‘* There innocents shall bloom 
And the white cherry tree, 
With birch and willow plume 


And the lone wood-bird—Hark, 
The whippoorwill night long 
Threshing the summer dark 


To strew the road for me. With his dimflail of song !— 
The wilding orioles then Shall be the lyric lift 

Shall make the golden air When all my senses ner 
Heavy with joy again, To bear me through the rift 


And the dark heart shall dare 


Resume the old desire, 
The exigence of spring 
To be the orange fire 
That tips the world’s gray wing. 
On the whole, this volume fails to interest one as ‘‘ Vagabondia”’ 
did; the poet’s moods are less lyrical, and his lines too often play 
tricks upon the reader’s understanding, but we are still sure that 
Mr. Carman is one of the most gifted and imaginative of our 
younger poets, and we wait for his next book hoping that it may 
contain his ballads. (Lamson, Wolffe & Co.) 


* * & 


In the blue range of sleep.” 


-IN ‘*SKENANDOA” Mr. Clinton Scollard has found a worthy 
subject, and one to which the simple lyrical measures that he has 
chosen are especially suitable. In separate short poems he tells 
of the compact between Skenandoa, or Death-Face, and Singing 
Arrow; of their race by night to Criskany, bringing aid to the 
patriots under Herkimer against the forces of Colonel St. Leger 
and his Indian allies; of the subsequent burning ef his stockade 
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by the British, and his later services to the Revolutionists, The 
volume, of which a small edition has been beautifully printed by 
the University Press, is inscribed to Dr. Edward North, (Clin- 
ton, N. Y.: Published by the author.)—Mr. RICHARD’ BuR- 
TON certainly does not put his best foot foremost in his little book 
of poems, called oddly enough ‘‘ Dumb.in June.” He begins with 
an ‘‘Apology” for singing ‘‘in syllables of self,” and his first 
and longest poem is a further apology for having nothing to sing. 
Yet, if the reader will go on to the simpler and shorter pieces at 
the end of the booklet he will find that these apologies, like so many 
others, are needless. Several of the fanciful poems, ‘‘From a 
Garden,” and every one of ‘‘ A Group of Songs,” have real beauty 
as an excuse for being. Particularly good are ‘‘Two Roses,” 
‘* The Flower of Seven Changes,” *‘ The First Song” and ‘*A 
Song of Meeting.” (Copeland & Day.) 


*_ * * 


MR, MADISON CAWEIN, who is one of our most industrious 

and indefatigable makers of verse, has recently turned his, atten- 
tion to the poetical work of Geibel, Goethe, Heine, Mirza-Schaffy 
and others—and has rendered into English a small selection from 
their poems, which he entitles ‘‘ The White Snake,” etc. He tells 
us in his preface that many of the pieces are presented in English 
for the first time, and that he has retained so far as possible the 
form, metre and rhyme of the originals. After reading Mr. Ca- 
Wein’s translations we feel that they woyld have been oes had 
he been less conscientious about the exacting details of structure, 
and that they would have kept more of their poetic qualities had 
he forgotten all about conscience. At their best,’ translations are 
unsatisfactory. They are excellent as an exercise for the student 
of languages, but they are not likely to lend any grace cr glory to 
a literature belonging to a different people. Moreover, the nearer 
a translator succeeds in licking a poem into the semblance of the 
original, the more artificial and lifeless does it become. We he- 
lieve Mr, Cawein would have done better had he taken the ideas 
from his tuneful Teutons and let his fancy and imagination shape 
them anew into verse of his own liking. Despite the conspicuous 
faults in his poetical work we consider him one of the best of our 
younger singers. Restraint he lacks, his meaning is often ob- 
scure, but he has an opulence and originality of imagery superior 
to that of almost any of his contemporaries. Let him forsake the 
role of translator and be content to originate and be his own 
poet: one lyric like his ‘*‘ Noéra” is worth a dozen volumes of 
translations, The edition of this work is limited to one hundred 
and fifty copies, of which only one hundred are for sale. (Louis- 
ville, Ky,: John P. Morton & Co,) 





New Books and New Editions 

Mr. F, SCHUYLER MATTHEWS’s volume on ‘‘ Familiar Trees 
and Their Leaves” is sharply differentiated from the somewhat 
numerous manuals which cover in part the same ground, by the 
distinctly artistic point of view from which its subject is considered. 
Mr, Matthews has drawn the leaves of nearly all the trees concern- 
ing which he writes, and his illustrations are thoroughly excellent. 
It isto be regretted that the various scales to which they were 
drawn were not indicated in each case, but in ey of and beyond 
this minor defect these illustrations are valuable in many ways. 
The text, viewed from a scientific standpoint, is lacking in accu- 
racy and in clearness of definition and grasp. It is evident 
throughout that here is an artist writing about trees—not a 
botanist; and it is much to be deplored that the delightful passages 
of description from this standpoint have not been greatly increased 
Botanical 
descriptions of the trees and their leaves may be found elsewhere, 
but the keenness and delicacy of Mr. Matthews’s appreciation of 
color and form do not seem to have been applied heretofore in a 
silvicultural way. It is better not to dwell on the faults of this 
very useful hook: Prof, Bailey, in the introduction which he con- 
tributes to it, says:—‘‘I am glad of every new book, therefore, 
‘which invites people to see and to know Nature, That method 
of treatment is best which interests the greatest number of per- 
sons."" Dry details concerning our trees are easily to be obtained, 
but the loving and artistie eye has too seldom been used to see 
the things in and about them which Mr, Matthews has here writ- 
ten down, (D. Appleton & Co.) 


* * * , 


THE THIRD VOLUME of ‘‘ English Lands, Letters and Kings,” 
by Donald G. Mitchell, covers the period of Queen Anne and the 
four Georges. It is written in that wise, genial, easy-flowing 
style that every reader has learned to associate with the name of 
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the author. The plan of the book is similar to that of its prede- 
cessors: each chapter has evidently been a lecture dealing with 
one, two, or half a dozen writers. Criticism cannot be very ex- 
‘ haustive when forty-five well-leaded pages deal with Rogers, 
Lamb, Coleridge and Wordsworth. But the pages are thoroughly 
stimulating, and that is at least as good as being exhaustive. 
Some of the characterizations are very apt, and every page is sane 
and readable. If none of the views are innovative, neither are 
they conventional. One could not ask for a better book to put 
into the hands of that large number of readers who wish to know 
something about the course of literature, cannot devote much time 
to serious study, but will read a good deal if well directed. 
(Charles Scribner’s Sons.) 


* * * 


SIXTY-TWoO little essays and three short poems make up the 
volume of 266 pages, felicitously entitled ‘‘ With My Neighbors,” 
into which Mrs, Margaret E. Sangster has gathered the fruit of a 
ripe experience. Here she discusses pleasantly and practically on 
themes that pertain to the every-day home life, preaching the 
gospel of cheerfulness, sympathy, patience and aspiration, and 
throwing upon many a perplexing problem the clear light of com- 
monsense. She emphasizes the power of personal influence, the 
charm of deference to elders, and the attractiveness of gentle 
manners and pretty gowns; has a good word for stepmothers, 
society girls and domestics ; talks sensibly of church- going, random 
prayers and Sunday reading and conversation; shows how inter- 
ruptions, disappointments, and even death, are blessings in dis- 
guise; and discusses, with due conservatism, the new woman and 
other feminine possibilities. The book is one to have at hand for 
spare moments, and may be commended as abounding in wise 
counsels for youth and wholesome comfort for age. (Harper & 
Bros,)——‘‘ THE WORLD BEAUTIFUL,” by Lilian Whiting, is a 
series of essays on the things that go to make life worthy and 
happy. Like so many books of its class, its morality is lofty, its 
lessons obvious. It is not the one book in a thousand, whose 
distinctions pierce like arrows and whose laws seem as immovable 
as solid rock; it is the unobtrusive little volume that stimulates 
gently, not vividly—a book for the young before the stronger meat 
of Ruskin is offered them. (Roberts Bros.) 


* * * 


THE COMMERCIALISM of the century has resulted in one evil 
that is too patent to allow of denial, or of question. That result 
is the congestion of population in cities. The physical and moral 
results of this congestion are deplorable. Race degeneracy must 
surely follow. For the present, crime and misery are threatening 
the safety of society. Out of the slums of the great cities emerges 
a great percentage of our criminals, out of the slums arise the 
miasma of infectious diseases. The world is awakening to this 
danger, and in London, New York and Chicago (to mention ‘no 
other cities), vigorous efforts are being made to let the sunlight of 
health and godliness into the darker portions of the cities, where 
live the poorest classes, This work is not simple. Benevolence 
alone is inefficient in saving work of this sort. The problem is in- 
tricate and profound. It cannot be solved by any known rule. 
Human beings with moral freedom are to be dealt with, It is not 
always possible to get the men of the slums to love light rather 
than darkness, cleanliness rather than filth. Nevertheless, some 
progress has been made both in England and in America, though 
the full effect of the reform will not be perceptible before the third 
generation to come, Just what has been, and is, the condition of 
the poorest classes in our cities is set forth in a graphic way, 
and by those who have worked to improve the condition of the 
poor, and have lived among them, in a volume called ‘‘ The Poor 
in Great Cities.’’ The papers, written by such men as R. A. 
Woods, Jacob Riis, Walter Besant and Joseph Kirkland, first ap- 
peared in the pages of Scribner's Magazine, in the years 1891-93. 
They are not technical, nor speculative. Numerous pictures help 
to make the book clear and farcible. The papers themselves .are 
concrete presentations of the matter, and are set forth in a popular 
and readable style. (Charles Scribner's Sons.) 


* * * 


A VERY INTERESTING arid thoroughly workman-like study of 
the system of indentured labor in the American colonies is issued 
with the authority of the Johns Hopkins University, under the title 
of ‘* White Servitude in the Colony of Virginia,” and is the result 
of Mr. James Curtis Ballagh’s research among the original author- 
ities. He has undoubtedly brought to light many customs and 
some facts little dwelt upon by previous writers, and in so much 
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has added to the materials of the historian. The pamphlet is an 
excellent example of the methods of modern American scholarship 
and the judicious adaptation of German modes of work in our 
American Universities. (Baltimore: Johns Hopkins Press,)—— 
GEORGE HIGINBOTHAM was an Australian politician who had 
been a London journalist. In the colony of Victoria he was a 
lawyer and a member of the legislative assembly, attaining con- 
siderable local repute and in time becoming Attorney-General and 
Chief Justice. That he was a fair and honest man and an upright 
judge, his associates all admitted, but even Sir George Grey's 
tribute to him that, ‘‘ had he been a judge in New Zealand, much 
bloodshed of the Maoris would have been averted,’ scarcely 
justifies the elaborate biography which Mr, Edward E. Morris has 
published. It is altogether uninteresting, even as a possible col- 
lection of Australian ama. Mr. Justice Higinbotham’s life did not 
need this publicity, and loses somewhat in dignity in consequence 
thereof. (Macmillan Co.) 
ee eee 


Mr. FREDERIC J, STIMSON of the Boston bar is known to all 
lawyers as the author of an invaluable work on ‘‘ American 
Statute Law,” and, we may add, is known also to the readers of 
magazines as responsible for a much-read novel, ‘‘ Guerndale,” 
and that strong, pathetic story, ‘‘ Mrs, Knollys.” Of recent 
years Mr. Stimson has been devoting much time to the attempt 
now making towards ‘‘ Uniform State Legislation,”’ which is the 
subject of an interesting pamphlet from his pen, showing the re- 
sult of his labors in this field. It is an attempt to get the various 
states to enact similar statutes governing such subjects as mar- 
riage and divorce, the regulation of the acknowledgment of deeds 
and notarial certificates, the execution of wills, the use of seals, 
etc., diversity in which is the present cause of much confusion 
and uncertainty in the title to property. This is one of the 
most important of modern juristic developments, and we recom- 
mend Mr. Stimson’s paper as a lucid explanation of its scope. The 
movement is still tentative, but has grown in force and is promis- 
ing success. It is to be noted that Mr. Stimson quite despairs of 
making uniform the laws of divorce, so various and unyielding, 
he says, are local prejudices upon this most important subject—a 
conclusion which all civilized minds must deeply regret. (Am, 
Academy of Political & Social Science.) 


* * &* 


THE CHAPTER on ‘‘ The Externals of Modern New York” 
with which Mrs. Burton Harrison has brought down to date the 
‘* History of the City of New York”’ by the late Mrs. Martha J. 
Lamb, has just been issued in separate form, with the illustra- 
tions which make of it an interesting account of the city as it 
stands. Pretty nearly everything in the actual New York is 
touched upon, from Cleopatra's Needle to the blizzard of 1888; 
and there are pictures of the Vanderbilt dwellings, with a Fifth 
Avenue stage in the foreground; of the corner of Nassau and 
Wall Streets, of a police parade, new and old tenement-houses, 
the Madison cottage and the Brooklyn Bridge. Few people know 
their New York better than Mrs. Harrison, or write of it so en- 
gagingly. (A.S. Barnes &, Co.) PROF, GOLDWIN SMITH'S 
notes of ‘‘A Trip to England ” may be read through in an hour, 





and we know of no more profitable way of spending one. He: 


gives a short sketch of historical Britain, an account of the edu- 
cational system, of royalty, the army and navy, of country life, 
the physical features of the country, the climate, the railways, 
London and its society, and of art, science and pleasure-seeking. 
The essay, first printed in 1892, is now reissued, in a handy form 
for the pocket, as a volume of Macmillan’s Miniature Series, 
(Macmillan Co.) 
* * * P 

AN INTERESTING BOOK is ‘Brook Farm: Historic and Per- 
sonal Memoirs,” by John Thomas Codman, oné of the few sur- 
viving members of that famous community. The Brook Farm 
experiment, as we generally think of it, belongs to American let- 
ters, rather than to American history or sociology. Mr. Codman, 
however, practically begins his recital after the literary men had 
left—the time, indeed, when his personal connection with the 
community began. He tells in copious detail the story of in- 
dustrial life at the farm, the doihgs of each ordinary day, the 
events of the exceptional ones; and the experiment becomes agaif 
a reality to us, A study of the subject was in place, and, al- 
though the definitive word upon Brook Farm will be pronounced 


later and more briefly, whoever has the Saying of that final word 


will be very glad that this book stands ready to his hand. (Arena 


Pub. Co.) ——‘‘ THE EARLY Lire of Abraham Lincoln,” by Miss 
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* judicious selection from the accumulated wit and humor of the 







Ida M. Tarbell, has been illustrated very fully, and comes to us, 
reprinted from McClure's Magazine, in a handy volume, Every- 
thing connected with the man in his youth is here accessible for 
study.and enjoyment. Notwithstanding the many lives of Lincoln, 
this reads like a new one. No relic or detail is considered too 
trivial. There is no smell of the lamp here, but rather one of 
farms, lumber and river boats. As one reads about Abraham 
Lincoln's education, he is impressed again with the truth that it 
js not the less or the more of school or college education which 
one gets, but the knowing how to read and to think, that tells in 
the development of brains and character. Incidentally, a num- 
ber of more or less delightful myths are ripped up or melted into 
thin air by the pen of the compiler. (S. 5S, McClure, Limited.) 
——THE CONCISE BIOGRAPHY of *‘ Leigh Hunt,” by R. Brimley 
Johnson, condenses a large amount of matter from the Autobiog- 
raphy and Correspondence, the ‘‘ Recollections of Writers” by 
the Cowden.Clarkes, Monkhouse’s ‘* Life of Leigh Hunt,”’ and 
other:sources, with the addition of the personal impressions of 
the author and details of private information contributed by the 
poet’s grandson, Mr. C.W. Reynell, and Mr. J. Dykes Campbell. 
The frontispiece is from the unfinished portrait of Hunt by Samuel 
Laurence, regarded as much the best ever taken. The book be- 
longs to the tasteful Dilletante Library. (Macmillan Co.) 
»* * * 


IF WE HAD NOT seen the date of publication of Elizabeth M. 
Sewell’s ‘‘ Conversations between Youth and Age,” we should 
have concluded that it was an heirloom from some good old 
grandmother's book-shelves, where it formerly might have pressed 
the brotherly covers of ‘‘ Line upon Line” and ‘' Precept upon 
Precept.” We are loath to say anything unpretty about & book 
so evidently written by a dear old soul. But there is only one 
thing to be said about a book that makes youth and age indulge 
in ninety-six pages of solemn catechismal conversation. If 
“Youth” had only a name, Jill even, and ‘‘ Old Age” had fig- 
ured as Sarepta, or Deborah, we might better have borne the ob- 
solete form of their dialogue, But they have not so much as that 
saving grace, and we greatly fear we are so perverted by modern 
ways of presenting righteousness, that we should never feel a 
single throb of conviction in reading volumes of conversation lke 
this. However, there may be those who like what Dr. Parkhurst 
calls the ‘‘ water-gruel of the word.” (Longmans, Green & Co.) 
——MAKING BOOKS is perilously easy, in these days. The cas- 
ual contributor to newspapers and magazines has only to gather 
up the fragments and have them basketed together between paste- 
board covers, and Scripture history repeats itself with a new sig- 
nificance—z, ¢., nothing is lost. Some of Mr. Duncan Campbell 
Scott’s sketches, ‘‘In the Village of .Viger,”’ are poetically 
limned; but whether they should have ever been transferred from 
their magazine form into a second book existence, is a question. 
Mr. Scott would better woo his metrical muse exclusively, (Cope- 
land & Day.) 

* * 

‘‘ THE ROMANCE of Industry and Invention,” by Robert Coch- 
rane, deals with the ever-fascinating theme of those discoveries 
which have added to the comfort and prosperity of mankind. 
‘Iron and Steel,”’ ‘‘ Wool and Cotton,” ‘‘ Gold and Diamonds,”’ 
‘*Guns and Ammunition,” ‘‘ Steamers and Sailing Ships ’—these 
chapter headings give an idea of the range of the volume. It differs 
from the many that have preceded it, in the recentness of much of 
its information, There is a good account of the Krupp works at 
Essen, and the story of the South African gold-fields has timely 
interest in its bearing on the events of last year and this. The 
world’s output of gold in 1895 is estimated at $200,000, 000, one- 
fifth of it from South Africa. The chapter on the ‘* Evolution of 
the Cycle” will be found all too short by those enthusiastic in that 
direction. Especially entertaining are the pages devoted to steam- 
ship navigation, and the rapid progress therein. A detailed de- 
Scription is given of the Campania, the largest vessel afloat, with 
engines of 30,000 horsepower. Although of British origin, the 
book is quite fair in its treatment of American inventors, giving 
them due credit in the case of the sewing-machine, telegraph and 
other marvels, whose origin is too often mislocated, The section 
on ‘‘The Telegraph and the State” puts the cost of the transfer 
of the lines to governmental control at 11,000,000/,, which sum, 
the author intimates, was well spent, (J. B. Lippincott Co.) 

* * © 


THE BEST of recent compilations of its kind is Alfred H. Miles’s 
‘‘One Thousand and One Anecdotes.” The editor has made a 
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ages, and arranged his material in most convenient shape for ready 
reference, Each of the famous wits—Sheridan, Foote, Smith, 
Lamb, Jerrold, Hood, Hook, Swift, Hill—has a section to him- 
self. While punning is now generally rated rather low in the 
category of jokes, it seems to have played an important part in 
the conversation of these funny men. Indeed, much of their talk, 
recorded as brilliant, is quite lustreless compared with the scintilla- 
tions that enliven many a modern drawing-room, and pass into 
oblivion forewant of a Boswell. And our. genial Autocrat can hold 
his own against the best, or all, of these '‘old masters,” Mr, 
Miles, in addition to the usual classification under Law, Music, 
Pulpit (why does he omit Physic ?) has also such interesting groups 
as Our Language (a fertile theme!), Printers’ Errors, Beggars, 
Misers, Absence of Mind, Children’s Sayings, and Trade and 
Trickery, He has also revived ‘‘The World’s Dictionary,” a 
French production, first translated and published in 1820. Taking 
its cue, possibly, from Dr. Johnson, this gives such definitions as 
‘* Admirable: whatever proceeds from the mouth of a man in 
power.” ‘‘ Age: the only secret that women keep inviolably,” 
‘* Dentist: one who pulls out the teeth of others to obtain employ- 
ment for his own,” etc. These 400 pages are full of good things, 
old and new, that will not only afford entertainment for the leisure 
hour, but also supply the oft-needed illustration for speech or 
lecture. (Thomas Whittaker.) 


* * & 


IN THOMSON WILLING'S ‘*Some Old-Time Beauties,” we 
have a gallery of portraits and sketches of ten notable women liv- 
ing within the last hundred years. Here are the dashing Duchess 
of Devonshire, immortalized by Gainsborough’s well-known paint- 
ing, the original of which is lost; the lovely Mary Cathcart, Mrs. 
Graham, whose portrait was bricked up by her sorrowing hus- 
band and only discovered by accident,after his death; the seduc- 
tive Lady Hamilton, to whose charms England's greatest sailor 
yielded himself captive; Mrs. Sheridan, pictured by Reynolds as 
St. Cecilia; the brilliant Countess of Blessington, ‘‘ fortunate in 
her literary friendships, but most fortunate in the portrayer of her 
beauty,’’ Lawrence; the Duchess of Rutland, of noble lineage, 
faultless in form and feature; the Countess Spencer, coadjutor 
with her husband in collecting the famous Althorp Library, and 
honored with a son whose career was his mother’s noblest eulogy; 
Elizabeth, Duchess of Hamilton, heroine of a romantic story; her 
sister Maria, Countess of Coventry, whose remarkable beauty 
drew crowds after her in the streets; and the Countess of Gros- 
venor, an author and a politician. The sketches are brief, and 
contain much of interest on such painters as Gainsborough, Rom- 
ney, Lawrence and Reynolds. (Joseph Knight Co,) 


»* * * ‘ 


IN PREPARING the new edition of the ‘‘ Personal Memoirs of 
U. S. Grant,’ Col. Frederick D, Grant has consulted a large num- 
ber of works mostly relating to the Civil War, and has made to 
them and to the War Office and Confederate records numerous 
marginal references which should be of value to the student of 
our recent history. He has also in many cases added short bio- 
graphical notes, and indications which may help to identify the 
rank and importance, at the moment, of the persons mentioned 
in the text; and his assistant, Mr. E. E. Treffry, has prepared a 
very thorough and most useful index of fifty-four pages, which 
will be found at the end of the second volume, The printing, by 
the De Vinne Press, is all that could be wished for, and, every- 
thing considered, this may be regarded as the definitive edition of 


. one of the most important of American autobiographies. (Cen- 


tury Co.) 


*-_ * © 


PROF, PASQUALE VILLARI’S ‘‘ Life and Times of Girolamo 
Savonarolo”’ is in our opinion one of the books of the century— 
an opinion we stated on the first appearance of the translation of 

‘the second edition; made by Linda Villari, now eight years ago, 
and which time has confirmed, not changed. _We welcome, there- 
fore,‘the new, popular edition of the work, in one volume, which 
has recently appeared, and recommend it strongly to those who 
still hold the traditional opinion of the Florentine monk, which 
fails to do him justice in making him an enemy of culture and art, 
although, as Prof, Villari’s book has proved, the contrary was 
true. Even George Eliot seems to have been unable to under- 
stand fully his beautiful character. This new edition is well 
printed and contains all the illustrations of the more expensive 
two-volume edition of 1888. (Charles Scribner’s Sons.)——-AN 
ERUDITE student of folk-lore and of English literature, ancient 





‘and modern, Mr. Joseph Jacobs possesses, moreover, a happy 
knack of epigram and a graceful style. More than five years ago 
we extended a hearty welcome to his appreciations of George 
Eliot, Matthew Arnold, Browning and John Henry Newman, re- 
printed from 7%e Atheneum under the title of ‘‘ Essays and Re- 
views "; we now add a word of thanks for a new edition of this 
volume, under the title of ‘‘ Literary Studies,’’ including, besides 
the original papers, the ‘‘necrologes’’ of Tennyson, Stevenson 
and Seeley since contributed to the pages of 7he Academy by Mr. 
Jacobs, who has lost nothing of the charm of his style or the im- 
partiality of his judgment. (Imported by Charles Scribner's 
Sons, ) 


*_ * * 


‘WE ARE GLAD to see a new edition of Dora Wordsworth’s 
‘* Journal of a Few Months’ Residence in Portugal and Glimpses 
of the South of Spain,’’ the first edition, published in 1847, having 
been long out of print. This reissue is edited by Mr. Edmund 
Lee, who prefaces it with a biographical sketch (21 pages) of the 
author—the poet’s daughter Dorothy, afterwards Mrs. Quillinan. 
A. poetical tribute to his wife and a sonnet by Mr. Quillinan are 
also included in the introductory matter. A portrait of Dora 
forms the frontispiece to. the volume.. The ‘‘ Journal ”’ is inter- 
esting a$ a picture of Portuguese and Spanish life fifty years ago, 
combined with local and historical information concerning the 
countries, graphic descriptions of scenery, and incidents of per- 
sonal adventure, all in a singularly clear, easy and graceful style, 
which of itself wili be a delight to every cultivated reader. The 
book is‘in ali respects a notable addition to ‘‘ Wordsworthiana.”’ 
(Longtnans, Green & Co.) ———-‘* RECOLLECTIONS OF Old Country 
Life, Social, Political, Sporting and Agricultural,” by J. K. 
Fowler, is an extremely rambling, not unentertaining, very Brit- 

~ish book, dedicated ‘' to my dearly loved wife, the mother of my 
‘ten living children.” The recollections are chiefly unrelated, 
mainly anecdotical, and bear. upon. nearly all possible subjects. 
Everything reminds the writer ofa little story, sometimes a good 
‘one, sometimes not. The reader finds bound together by con- 
tiguity remarks upon hunting, Napoleon III., poultry breeding, 
the militia, sea-bathing, Hungarian pigs, assize dinner bills-of- 
fare, and sewage irrigation. Almost any reader could find some- 
thing’ to his liking in this book, but the only ones likely to appre- 
ciate everything from cover to cover are the ‘’ ten living children.” 
(Longmans, Green & Co.) 


eto Yate 


Mk, J. R. SEBLEY's little book on ‘‘ Goethe’ is a working-over 
of three essays that appeared a decade ago in Zhe Contemporary 
Review. The volume is a stimulating introduction to an English 
reader's study of Goethe. Mr. Seeley's views are independent, 
and are expressed with perfect clearness and vigor. The character 
of Goethe's genius, its different phases and their significance, the 
poet’s fundamental theories and his artistic quality, are some of 
the points that are developed with convincing sincerity. Of 
especial interest ‘is the lucid treatment of the development in 
Goethe of successive powerful and unlike ideals, and their im- 
mediate influence upon his work. (Roberts Bros, )——-THE ‘‘ LET- 
TERS TO MARCO,” by George D. Leslie, R. A., make up a’charm- 
ing series of actual letters written to Mr. H. Stacy Marks, also an 
R. A., and now published for whoever else may like them—in 
other words, for those who like fresh, true descriptions by an 
ardent lover of nature who is at the same time skilful in catching 
up in little pen-sketches the real aspects of flowers and birds, The 
observation of nature is keen, the tone of the writing genial, and 
thereby things commonplace are made interesting and uncommon- 
place. The book fulfils its quiet, pleasant purpose. (Macmillan 
Co.) ———'‘ FABLES AND FABULISTS, Ancient and Modern,” 
by Thomas Newbigging, is a book of rather light weight, It dis- 
courses not over-learnedly and not over-entertainingly of A°sop 
and of nearly everyone else who has tried his hand at fables. 


Many fables are quoted, accompanied by occasional anecdotes. 


about their authors. 
brief for that, 


The book is at least not tedious: it sis too 
(F. A. Stokes Co.) 


eee 


Shakespeariana 
EDITED BY Dr. W. J. ROLFE, CAMBRIDGE, MASs. 
ae 's Edition of ** As You Like It,”—The edition of ** As 
you Like 


It,” by Dr. Homer B. Sprague, is on the same plan as 
that of former ae which he has brought out. 
intended to 


The notes are 
mulate rather than supersede thought"; and this 
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the editor aims to accomplish by putting most of the notes in the 
form of questions, which are often upon the interpretations given 
by several commentators and critics, The téacher is expected to 
lead the pupil to compare these and give his reasons for adopting 
one rather than another. A good teacher, like Dr. Sprague him- 
self, will carry out this plan properly, but the average high-school 
teacher is likely to do it imperfectly, even with the aid of the 
practical hints given in the appendix. The good teacher will not 
need these hints; and no teacher, I think, likes to have them in 
the book used by the pupil. It seems to me better to give them, 
if at all, in a separate book or pamphlet for the exclusive use of 
teachers. 

Most of these hints are sensible enough, but,some of them seem 
to me objectionable. No. 3, for instance, is as follows :—‘ Let 
him [the pupil] translate the passage into exactly equivalent En- 
glish, avoiding, if possible, the use of the words of the original.” | 
do not agree with Professor Laurie (‘* Lectures on Language,” 
etc.) that paraphrasing poetry is always a ‘‘ detestable exercise,” 
and ‘*a vile use of pen andink.” The rewriting of narrative verse 
is occasionally a good exercise; and. Prof, Laurie himself recom- 
mends putting a piece of poetry into the prose order, supplying 
words understood, but always preserving the language of the poet. 
To lay stress upon avoiding the poet's words, as: Dr. Sprague 
does, is a very different thing, and,.to my thinking, not at all to 
be commended. It is but fair, however, to give Dr. Sprague’s 
own illustration of the manner in which he would have this para- 
phrasing done, ‘He takes the fine passage at the opening of the 
second act of ‘‘As You Like It” (‘*Now, my co-mates and 
brothers in exile,’ etc.), and says that ‘‘the student might be ex- 
pected to translate it somewhat thus”:— — 


‘* Well, my partners, companions and. brothers in banishment, has not 
long usage rendered this mode of existence more delightful than that of 
gorgeously colored pageantry? Are not the forests here exempt in a higher 
degree from danger than the grudging environment and retinue of princes ? 
In this spot we do not experience the punishment visited upon our first 
ancestors. The vicissitudes of spring, summer, autumn, and winter,—for 
instance, the frosty tusk and surly reproof by the freezing blast, at which, 
while it pinches and drives against my flesh to such a degree that I recoil 
from the chill, my countenance wears the look of pleasure, and I affirm 
‘ This is no hypocritical compliment’; ‘these are advisers that, appeal- 
ing to my sensibilities, convince me of mytrue nature. Very pleasant are 
the utilities of misfortune. ’Tis as a paddock, deformed and poisonous, 
but nevertheless bearing in his skull a gem most highly esteemed ; and 
the existence we are leading here, relieved from frequent popular resort, 
discovers organs of speech in timber-growths, volumes in the coursing 
rivulets, homilies in fragments of rock, and benefit in all.”’ 


Now, for myself, I must say that, if a schoolboy wrote anything 
like this as a burlesque. of the original, I would compliment him 
for it; but if he offered it as a serious paraphrase of the poetry, he 
ought to be whipped. Imagine a class of boys and girls trained 
to this treatment of Shakespeare's language day after day and 
through page after page of the text! But it is only ‘‘ choice pas- 
sages,” like the one here paraphfaséd, which our editor would em- 
ploy for this exercise; it is the gems of the verse which he would 
have recut in this grotesque fashion. I have no doubt, however, 
that some teachers who may use the book will at once take the 

‘hint of the editor, and set boys and girls at work in this ingenious 
reconstruction of Shakespeare with careful avoidance of his words 
—and his thought and sentiment as well. 

As I have said, there is much that is praiseworthy in Dr. 
Sprague’s methods and in his advice to teachers. The book, like 
its predecessors in the series, is well- printed, and has a portrait of 
Shakespeare for frontispiece. (Silver, Burdett & Co.) 





Taylor, the Platonist 
TO THE EDITORS OF THE CRITIC:— 


I have been gradually, for over ten years, collecting materials 
for an adequate work on the Life and Writings of Thomas Taylor, 
the Platonist. The books of this remarkable man and scholar are 
in many American public and private libraries, and his admirers 
are by no means few. I should be grateful for any information, 
important or otherwise, concerning Taylor or his writings, which 
‘your readers may be able and willing to give me. There are 
probably in this country books formerly belonging to Taylor which 
contain MS. notes or annotations by him: these I should be glad 
to get. Any inedited letters or manuscripts will be specially wel- 
come. 


OsckEoOLa, MO., 17 Oct, 1896. THOMAS M, JOHNSON. 
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A Day at Princeton 


As I MAKE it a rule to visit Princeton at least once:in every hun- 
dred and fifty years, and as I had not been there before since the 
College was founded, I took the sesquicentennial celebration as a 
reminder to make a trip deferred during the many years that I 
have lived, off and on, within twenty miles of Nassau Hall. Pur- 
chasing excursion tickets on Wednesday evening (at the reduced 
rate that prevailed last week) I passed the night in town, instead 
of at my home in Suburbia, in order to make an early start for 





Desbrosses Streetinthe morning. The start was not early enough, 
however, or, the Broadway cable played me false; for I arrived. at 
the ferry just in time to see the boat push out,—and Dr. Shaw of 
The Review of Reviews pushin, with the air of a man who had got 
up at a at 6 A,M., and trusted to luck to finda train ready 
to start for Princeton whenever he should be ready to take it. 

We promptly put our heads together, and considered the ques- 
tion, Que faire? We had heard there was an extra train for Prince- 
ton, and so there was; but by a happy arrangement it started at 





the same time as the regular, and missing one, we nece3sarily 
missed both. There was another at 11; but that was the hour of 
the great event of the celebration. There was a train for Trenton 
at 9:30, to be sure; but Trenton is twelve miles from Princeton, 
and country hacks are not notorious for their speed. Happy 
thought! (it was the Doctor’s, but I appropriated it): Get the 
Superintendent in Jersey City to order the 9: 30 d at Prince- 
ton Junction! So over the ferry we hurried, and ied us to the 
Superintendent's office, where 1 introduced the Doctor, and the 
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Doctor introduced me, each urging the importance of the other's 
errand. After a little whispered conference in a remote corner, 
word came that the’stop would be made. 

And so it was; and twenty minutes later a leisurely one-horse 
hack was bearing us, inch by inch, over the three-mile road tothe 
ridge of land along whose crest lies the littlecollegetown. As we 
reached the nearest houses, our driver pointed out Prof. Young's 
house and observatory on the one hand, and ‘‘ the Infirmatory” 
on the other. 

It was twelve o'clock when | we got to Alexander. Hall, and the 
privilege of entrance meant an opportunity to stand behind a dozen 
people at any one of the grated windows in the corridor encircling 
the auditorium. The hall was packed like a box of matches; and 
the stage was only a degree less densely crowded. ‘It repaid one 
for standing on his toes, however, to see President Patton venfer- 
ring honorary degrees upon successive groups of gowned and 
hooded men-of-letters, clergymen and professors from far and near, 
standing demurely before him during the ordeal, and. cordially 
grasping his hand when it was ended. 





Mr. GILDER 


Then came the introduction of the President of the United States, 
and an argumentum ad hominem from his lips calculated to bring 
the ‘‘scholar”’ into ‘‘ politics” in the present Presidential canvass, 
even if the cloisters of the University should claim him forever after. 
The occasion was improved to urge, not a fitful interest in public 
affairs, on the part of the college professor, but a permanent and 
active participation in the duties of citizenship. The speaker's 
earnestness aroused an answering enthusiasm in his audience, his 
plea for honesty.and order in the administration of national affairs 
striking a responsive chord in the breasts of all his hearers. 

Princeton was en féte as never before. Greybeards in gaudy 
gowns made a human flower-garden of the Campus; vine-clad 
Nassau Hall—handsomest still of all the College buildings—was 
decked as yet with the electric burners that had outlined patie 
angle the night before; the two white arches spanni 
Street; the variegated uniforms of Philadelphia's cele tae City 
Troop, contrasted with the soberer garb of = Governor's military 
staff; the crowds of visiting town people and countryfolk; the 
orange and black everywhere, and the American flag everywhere 
else—all these unwonted details gave a holiday to the place 
that must have made the natives rub their eyes in wonder. But 
th all the strange sights and sounds the autumn sunshine 
slipped quietly down through the tinted leaves and gave a restiul 
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tone even to the trampled lawn in front of Dr. Patton’s, where a 
thousand people stood in line, in the afternoon, waiting to get in- 
side and shake hands with the President and Mrs, Cleveland. 

A few minutes for hand-shaking; a futile call at the ‘‘ Infirma- 
tory,” where the designer of the arches lay housebound and un- 
able to see his friends——and still less able to get out and see what 
he himself had contributed to the celebration; a luckier visit to the 
Observatory, where Prof. Simon Newcomb was hobnobbing, with 
Prof, se 2 a swallow-dip into the beautiful place that Prof. 
Marquand found ready to his hand, when a permanent honte at 
Princeton became an object of desire to him; another call or two; 
and then.a scamper for the ‘‘ special.” to New York, witha crowd 
of young collegians at the station, splitting the twilight with fare- 
well cheers! for Mrs. Cleveland, And so to town again, with 
President Low and other guests. of honor, homeward bound from 
a notable rally in honor of old Princeton. j.. B. G. 





. We present herewith portraits of five of the six gentlemen upon 
whom was conferred the degree of Doctor of Letters. These were 


- 





Pror. LoUNSBURY 


Dr. Henry M. Baird, the historian of the Huguenots, Professor of 
Greek in New York University; Richard Watson Gilder, poet and 
‘editor of Zhe Century Magazine ; Thomas R. Lounsbury, Pro- 
fessor of English in Yale University; Francis Andrew March, 
Professor of the English Language and Comparative Philology in 
Lafayette College, Easton, Penn.; Horace E. Scudder, author, 
and editor of The Atlantic Monthly ; and Charles Dudley Warner, 
author, and writer of the Editor’s Study in Harper's Monthly. 
Dr. Baird's photograph unfortunately reached us too late for repro- 
duction this week. We give, besides the portraits, the two sides 
of the medal which was struck in commemoration of the ses- 
quicentennial, 

Other degrees were conferred as follows :— 

Doctor OF LAWS 

Karl iitese. Professor of Indo-Germanic Philoldgy, Uni- 

versity of Lei eipzig 
Johannes onrad, Professor of Political E@onomy, University 

of Tralle, Germany. 

Wilhelm Dorpfeld, First Secretary of the German Archzological 
Institute, Athens, 

Edward Dowden, Professor of Rhetoric and English Literature, 
Trinity College, Dublin, 

A. A. W. Hubrecht, Professor of. Zodlogy, University of 
Utrecht, Holland. 












Felix Klein, Professor of Mathematics, University of Gottingen, 
Germany. 

Henri Moissan, Professor of Chemistry in the University of 
Paris and member of the’ French Academy of Sciences, Paris. 
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Pror. MARCH 


Edward Baynall Poulton, Hope Professor of Zodlogy, University 
of Oxford. 
Andrew Seth, Professor of Logic and Metaphysics, University 


of Edinburgh, 


Goldwin Smith, Fellow of Oriel College, Oxford, and formerly 
Regius Professor of Modern History, pesssatiecd of Oxford, 
Toronto,’ 





Joseph John Thomson, Cavendish Professor of sennand Uni- 
versity of Cambridge, England. 

James B. Angell, President of the University of Michigan, Ann 
Arbor, Mich. 
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Maurice Bloomfield, Proféssor of Sanskrit and Comparative 
Philology, Johns Hopkins University. 

John B. Clark, Professor of Political Economy, Columbia Uni- 
versity, New York City. ' 

J. Willard Gibbs, Professor of Mathematical Physics, Yale 
University. 

Daniel Colt Gilman, President of Johns Hopkins University. 

George Lincoln Goodale Fisher, Professor of Natural History 
and Director of the Botanical Garden, Harvard University. 

William Gardner Hale, Professor of Latin, University of Chicago. 

William T. Harris, United States Commissioner of Education, 
Washington. 

Charles C. Harrison, Provost of the University of Pennsylvania. 

George William Hill, President of the American Mathematical 
Society, West Nyack, N. Y. 

William James, Professor of Psychology, Harvard University. 

The Rev. George T. Ladd, Clark Professor of Moral Philosophy 
and Metaphysics, Yale University. 

S. P, Langley, Secretary of the Smithsonian Institution, Wash- 
ington. 

lew Charles Lea, Historian, Philadelphia. 

Joseph Le Conte, Professor of Geology and Natural History, 
University of California, and President of the American Geologi- 
cal Society, Berkeley, Cal. 

James Loudon, President of the University of Toronto. 
Seth Low, President of Columbia University, 





‘Authors’ Portralt Catalogue —Copyright, 1898, by Harper & Bros 
Mr. WARNER 


John W. Mallet, Professor of Chemistry, University of Virginia, 
Charlottesville, Va. 

Dr. Silas Weir Mitchell, Philadelphia. 

Simon Newcomb, Mathematical Astronomer, Navy Depart- 
ment, Washington. 

William Peterson, Principal of McGill University and Professor 
of Classics, Montreal. 

Ira Remsen, Professor of Chemistry and Director of the Chem- 
ical Laboratory, Johns Hopkins University. 

Henry A. Rowland, Professor of Physics and Director of the 
Physical Laboratory, Johns Hopkins University. 

Benjamin Ide Wheeler, Professor of Greek, Cornell University. 


Doctor oF DIVINITY 
Prof. Willis J. Beecher, Auburn Theological Seminary, Auburn, 
N, Y 


Prof. William Caven, Principal of Knox College, Toronto, and 
Professor of Exegetics and Biblical Criticism, Toronto. 

Morgan Dix, New York City. - 

Prof. George P. Fisher, Titus Street Professor of Ecclesiastical 
History and Dean of the University School, Yale University. 

William R. Huntington, Grace Church, New York City. 

Bishop John F. Hurst, Washington, 

Prof. Charles Marsh Mead, Riley Professor of Christian The- 
ology, Hartford Theological Seminary. 

Simon John McPherson, Chicago. 

Samuel Jack Niccolls, Pastor Second Presbyterian Church, St. 
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Prof, Matthew Brown Riddle, Memorial Professor of New Tes- 
tament Literature and Exegesis in the Western Theological Semi- 
nary, Pittsburg. 

Bishop Henry Yates Satterlee, Washington, 

Joseph T. Smith, Baltimore. 

Prof, Augustus H. Strong, President of Rochester Theological 
Seminary and: Davies Professor of Biblical Theology. 

Prof. Joseph Henry Thayer, Bussey Professor of New Testa- 
ment Criticism and Interpretation, Harvard University. 


The Lounger 


A MAN WHO CLAIMS to have known the late William Morris 
well says that ‘‘ his [Morris's] artistic mind rather revolted against 
America generally." Also, that he did not like Lowell and thought 
that he was made of very ‘‘ ordinary clay."’". ‘*Matt Arnold’s es- 
timate is right,” this friend quotes him as saying; and yet, al- . 
most in the same breath, he ‘‘ highly praised three noted Americans | 
he had known—Richardson, Boston’s noted architect, Elihu Ved- a 
der (who, ona lovely summ: r day by the shores of Lake Michigan, 
spoke to me with warmth of his affection. for Morris), and Emma 
Lazarus, that young Jewish-American poet cut off in her youth 
from what promised to be a remarkable career, For the New 
York millionaires who decorated their rooms with Morris wall- 
papers because it was the fashion, the poet-artist had great scorn. 
‘ l always say there are no bigger fools than those who buy my 
papers—except those who don’t,’ was his humorous remark,” ; 


* * 





Ir Mr. Morris did not like Americans, he certainly dissembled 
well, He was very cordial to all the Americans whom '! knéw 
that knew him, and if he did not like them they never suspected 
it. I dare say that there were Americans, as there weré no doubt 
Englishmen, whom he did not care for, and even if he did not like 
us collectively, I am quite sure that he liked us individually, and 
what more could we ask than that ? 

~*~ * * 


IN WRITING OF Mr. Morris in this column at the time of his 
death, I said, speaking of the Doves Bindery, that he had heard 
that Thomson wrote ‘‘ The Seasons” there; but that he didn't 
care enough about Thomson to verify:the rumer. This is the 
way I have been quoted in most of the papers that have honored 
me by quotation :— ie: 

‘The late William Morris once said to the Lounger in 7he Critic 
that he had heard that Thomson wrote ‘ The Seasons,’ but that ‘he had 
never taken the trouble to verify the riimor, as he did not care enough 
, about the poet.’” : 
You see what a difference leaving out the simple word ‘‘ there” 
makes. It changes Mr. Morris from a discerning critic into an 
ignoramus, 


’ 


*. * .* 


I: HAVE TAKEN PAINS to find out whether Mr. E. C. Stedman 

wrote an address for the recent unveiling of the Army Corre- 
spondents’ Monument on the battle-field at Antietam, and find 
that he did not. He was repeatedly asked to write an ode for 
that occasion, but had not even time to decline the honor. Mr. 
_Stedman is a very busy man, for he is not only a man-of-letters, 
but a man of business as well, and these are trying days in Wall 
Street, 

; * * 

Mr. A. DE SOUCHET, whose farce, ‘‘ My Friend from India,” 

has been so successfully produced, is not the only playwright to 
' graduate from the 7rzbune office, for Mr. Bronson Howard was at 
one time on the 7r/bune's editorial staff. Mr. de Souchet is not, 
to be sure, attached to the editorial department of the 7rzbune, 
. but he probably performs equally arduous duties, for it is his task 
to preside over the telegraphic instruments, If he has more farces . 
of the amusing quality of ‘‘ My Friend from India,” he will before 

long be listening to the click of gold rather than to the click of the 
_instrument invented by Morse. 

” ~ * 


Miss MARIE CORELLI'S ‘‘ Sorrows of Satan” has been dram- 
atized and will be played in England, As there is no more: the- 


Corelli's, it is not unseemly that she should appear as a dramatic 
writer. It only needs now that she should join *‘ the profession,” 
for she has all its arts of advertising. One of the new stories 

oing the rounds about her is that she wrote ‘‘ Barabbas " seated in 
Cons of a portrait of Christ before which she burned a lamp with 
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a red shade, and that she wrote her manuscript with a jewelled 
given her for that particular purpose. Where is the duly 
accredited actress who can vie with Miss Corelli in the procuring 
of ‘*press notices ”’? 
* * * 
THis 1s No. 17 Oxford Square, where Mr. du Maurier wrote 
‘* The Martian,” and where he died. It is a typical London house, 





~ 


large, comfortable and of simple, dignified architecture. As will 
be seen, it stands on a corner, which is always desirable, particu- 
larly in a city of well-paved, quiet streets. The original of this 
picture appeared in Zhe Sketch. 


* * 


The Athenaeum of Oct. 10 devotes five columns, signed by Mr- 
Watts-Dunton, to an obituary of William Morris; one and‘a half 
to a notice of the death of Paul Kalligas, signed by Spyr. P. 
Lambros; and a little more than one-half of one column to an 
anonymous obituary of George du Maurier. It is as a draughts- 
man that the author of ‘‘ Peter Ibbetson,” ‘‘ Trilby"’ and ‘‘ The 
Martian ” is considered, only five or six lines being occupied with 
a disparaging notice of his work as a fiction writer, the first and 
last of his three books not being even named. 


*. * * 


THE TRILBY of Australia, so far as feet go, is reported to be a 
niece of Mr. Andrew Lang. The father of this young lady brings 
his children up to have a supreme contempt for foot-covering of 
any kind, and the consequence is that they run barefoot over the 
Australian hills. If they were only Kneippists now, what an oppor- 
tunity they would have! Going barefoot in summer has its advan- 
tages, no doubt, but in winter | should think that the disadvantages 
would be uppermost. I did, however, once know a boy who made 
nothing of sliding on his bare feet over an ice-covered pond where 
I used to skate, This only shows that we are merely creatures of 
habit, after all. It would probably take some of us a long time 
really to enjoy sliding over the ice on.our bare feet, though I dare 
say that, if a learned doctor should introduce this pastime as a cure 
for anything—or everything, hundreds would be only too eager to 
try the ice-cure. 

+ * * 


THE 7rébwne has invented something new in the way of sell- 
rer erg By an arrangement with the Messrs. Scribner, it will 
the entire first edition of ‘‘ Scribner's History of the United 
States,” which will be offered to members of 7rbune clubs at 
much below the regular price, This, however, is nothing new, 
for the 7rtdune has offered books to clubs before. What is new, 
fe the method of selling, or perhaps I shotld say, of offering the 
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books. They are not on sale at the shops in the ordinary way, 
nor are they offered by the oily-tongued agent. These books are 
to be sold by telephone and messenger :— 

‘Ring up The Tribune-Scribner’s History Club, Telephone. No.—, 
any time from 8 A. M. tog P. M. Give the operator your name and ad- 
dress. He has under his hand direct wires to every District Telegraph 
Office in New York and Brooklyn. In two minutes a uniformed boy from j 
the branch nearest you will be on his way with sample volumes (a com- 
plete set if you prefer) and full particulars. No charge for the service. 
Keep the boy as ft as you like. Pay the messenger no money.” 

x* * ® 





IT IS NOT everyone, even in these days, who has a telephone 
in his house, but he need not go without the work for that rea- 
son. Of course, he has a messenger call-box, for that luxury costs 
him nothing. As he knows from long practice, he rings once for 
a messenger, twice for a politeman and three times for the fire 
department; but now, if he rings ‘‘five times in quick succes- 
sion,” a messenger will bring him ‘‘instantly” (if he does, it is 
the only thing that he will do instantly) specimen copies of Scrib- 
ner’s History. Just.think what a convenience to the busy man! 
He can give his whole day to business, and his evening to book- 
buying. 

- * * 
I FIND these familiar lines printed in the London Sketch as 
though they were making their first appearance in its columns :— 
* Little Willie from his mirror 
Sucked the mercury all off, 
Thinking, in his'childish error, 
It would cure his whooping cough. 


At the funetal, Willie’s mother 
Smartly said to Mrs. Brown, 
**Twas a chilly day for William 
When the mercury went down,’ 
There is no mention of Eugene Field's name in connection with 
them, which leads me to believe that Mr. Shorter has been the 
victim of one of the great army of plagiarists. 


*’_ * # 


IN CONNECTION with the review of Mrs. Isabella Field Jud- 
son's biography of her father, on page 256 of this number, I give 





From ‘Cyrus W. Field.” 


Harper & Brothers. 
(Copyright, 1896, by Isabella Field Judson.) 
CYRUS W. FIELD. 
[From the portrait in photogravure.] 





here a picture of that remarkable American, whose fame is 
commensurate with the greatness of his services to civilization. 
His fame as the originator of the Atlantie cable is secure for all 
time to come, 
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M, Challemel-Lacour 


PAUL ARMAND CHALLEMEL-LACOUR, who died in Paris on 
Oct. 26, was born at Avranches, 19 May 1827, and educated at 
the Lycée St. Louis and the Ecole Normale, where he won first 
place in philosophy in 1849. He was professor at the lyceums of 
Pau and Limoges until the Coup d’Etat, when he was banished 
for his outspoken condemnation of that great political crime. He 
resided in Belgium and Switzerland, holding for some time the 
position of Professor of French Literature in the Pantechnicon of 
Zurich, and returned to France in 1859, the year of the amnesty. 
He began a course of lectures on art, but, as he used this as a 
pretext for subtle attacks upon the Government, it was suppressed. 
He then turned to journalism and literary work, writing for the 
Temps, Revue Moderne, Revue des Cours Publics and the Revue 
des Deux Mondes. We published, also, a translation of Ritter’s 
History of Philosophy (1861), and a study of Humboldt, ‘* La 
Philosophie Individualiste’’ (1864), in the Bibliothéque de Philo- 
sophie Contemporaine, In 1868, while editor of the Revue Polt- 
tigue, which he founded, he was condemned to pay a fine of 2000 
francs for his share in the erection of a monument in memory of 
Baudin. 

On 4 Sept. 1870, the Government of National Defense made 
M. Challemel-Lacour Prefect of the Rhéne, which position he re- 
signed, however, after his only moderately successful dealing with 
disturbances in Lyons, In 1871 he became editor in chief of the 
République Francaise, and in 1872 Marseilles elected him as its 
representative in the Chamber. Four years later he was made 
Senator for the department of the Bouches-du-Rhéne, then Ambas- 
sador to Switzerland, and, in 1880, Ambassador to England. His 
distaste for social life precluded his success in the latter position. 
In 1884 he became Minister of Foreign Affairs in the cabinet of 
Jules Ferry. Personally M. Challemel-Lacour was almost a recluse. 
A bachelor, living alone, a hater of animals and even flowers, he 
breakfasted and dined alone; he always dressed in black and was 
known among his colleagues as ‘‘ Le Marquis de la Jacobiniére.”’ 
His household consisted of a secretary, a valet anda cook. He 
never attended banquets or soirées, and abhorred theatres. He 
was an insatiable reader, and his library was the one well-adorned 
room in his apartment, Greek books filled many of his, shelves, 
for he was one of the best Hellenists of France. Gambetta had at 
one time a high opinion of him, but found that he was too much 
of a philosopher to make a good statesman. 





Ballade of Inconstancy 


I WILL not set my will on things too high, 
But like a bee that wanders east and west, 
Sucking from every flower that he can spy 
Its honey, anda while by each caressed, 
I will not be to one thing bound and pressed; 
Why should I like a foolish merchant be 
Who in one venture does his all invest ? 
For in my life and love I will be free. 


I did profess I loved you.. ’T was no lie. 
And like a bee who from one rose is chased 
Which more than others he would linger by, 
I still do dream that that rose was the best. 
The love was real what time it was professed. 
Is joy not joy because its end we see? 
Is love not love because a transient guest ? 
But in my life and love I will be free. 


Love, joy, wine, laughter, as each.one lies nigh, 
I take, nor put to too severe a test, 
Like Tantalus, with lips forever dry 
Waiting for that which, will.not be possessed, 
I will not stand; so much must be confessed. 
This is the sum of my philosophy ; 
This is the garb in which my life is dressed; 
For in my life and love I will be free. 


ENVOI 


Lady, take wine, joy, laughter and the rest, 
And love too, when it comes right easily; 

But take herein no more than is expressed; 
For in my life and love I will be free. 


HENRY T, TERRY, 
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The Drama 
Georgia Cayvan in ‘‘ Squire Kate’’ 

ROBERT BUCHANAN'’S pastoral drama is not a work of ideal 
perfection, but it is so infinitely superior in point of interest and 
cleanliness to the general run of modern plays that its revival, at 
Palmer's Theatre, by Miss Cayvan is most welcome, Since it was 
first seen at the Lyceum Theatre, it has been altered and con- 
densed, and has profited by the process, although the old faults 
of improbability, awkwardness of construction and poverty of 
humor are still conspicuous. It is a satisfaction, however, to 
hear a play that is thoroughly wholesome and deals with’ human 
hearts and homely incidents, to say nothing of those rarer pas- 
sages in it which possess real literary and imaginative value... Cath- 
erine Thorpe, if fashioned after very.familiar models, is, an at- 
tractive, vigorous and consistent study of an actual type of 
womanhood, and the one preéminently effective and: convincing 
scene in the play, where, in an agony of frantic jealousy and hu- 
miliation, she passionately assails and denounces the beloved 
sister who has been her unconscious rival, affords’a rare oppor- 
tunity to an emotional actress, 

The whole of this situation lies well within the range of Miss 
Cayvan’s abilities, and she interprets it with undeniable truth and 
power. In depicting pathos-she is apt to be a little artificial, but 
in moments of counterfeit anger, scorn or outraged dignity, she 
displays an amount, of vigor and fire which is uncommonly im- 
pressive. The passion in her performance on Monday evening did 
not seem to be quite so spontaneous as it used to be four years 
ago, but this may-be accounted for by the nervousness natural to 
the occasion. At-all events, the outburst stirred a large audience 
to enthusiasm, and the prolonged applause bestowed upon her 
was an ample assurance of the success of the representation. 





The Town of Trilby 


TO THE EDITORS OF THE CRITIC :— 


As I was travélling last spring through Florida, that veritable 
‘*Gan-Eden” or ‘* Garden of Delight,” and picturing to myself 
the huge tarpons which were the object of my journey, but which 
I did not catch, my eyes wandered lazily down the list of names, 
in the time-table, of the stations through which our route lay, 
when my attention was suddenly arrested by the name of Trilby! 
There it stood, the veritable name of du Maurier’s heroine, borne 
by a veritable settlement in the heart of the long Floridian penin- 
sula! Could it be that this station, or village, or town, was named 
after Little Billee’s Trilby? That this fiction of a storyteller’s 
brain was destined to share an immortality, hitherto reserved, 
among mortals, for Antinous? And that dwellings and churches 
should hereafter keep, in enduring memory, her loveliness of face 
and of character? Who was the Hadrian that was again, in our 
times, to immortalize youth and beauty? While 1 was thus won- 
dering, there entered the smoking-car a prepossessing gentleman 
with whom we fell into conversation and soon learned that he was 
the manager of the road. ere was my opportunity, and I at 
once asked him if he could tell me how the name Trilby came to 
be given to a station which I saw in the time-table. Whereupon, 
with a smile, he replied that not long before he had been confer- 
ring with Mr. Plant, the owner of this and other’ railroads in 
Florida, on the subject of changing some. duplicate names in the 
large systemof roads, ‘‘ Now there,” said Mr, Plant, ‘‘ is Macon 
on the Florida road, We have another Macon in Georgia. I'd 
like to change the former to Trilby, after the heroine of a story 
which has lately deeply moved me.”” ‘* And so,” added Mr, 
Wrenn, the manager, ‘‘the thing was done, and we shall pass 
through the little rechristened village just before nightfall.”’ 

When we reached Trilby, we all stood on the rear platform of 
the train, to see as much of the village as we could, and to watch 
it as long as we could, It is much like many another village along 
that route, but it has this advantage that it is at the junction of 
another road, and its growth will, therefore, have an added im- 
pulse. . Its ten or twenty houses have the neat, thrifty appearance 
which is now so noteworthy throughout this beautiful state; the 
tall pine-trees about were bearded with moss and stood indistinct 
in the twilight. Around the houses are neat, blooming gardens 
with luxuriant pear-trees, now so rapidly taking the place of the 

less hardy orange-trees. As we stood there, Mr. Wrenn said, as 
he pointed to the left:—‘‘ There lies a pretty lake, which adds 
much to the attractiveness of the place.” ‘‘ Is it named?” I asked. 
‘* Not yet,” was the reply. ‘‘ Do then,” I exclaimed, ‘‘ name it 
Little Billee!”’ ‘*It shall be done,” he replied. Although I knew 
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that the reverberations from these shores of Trilby’s fame had 
reached du Maurier’s ears, yet I thought that he could have hardly 
heard of this recent apotheosis, So I then and there devised a 
0a with Mr. Wrenn whereby a letter which I should write to my 
riend would be mailed from Trilby, and, carrying the Trilby post- 
mark, reach Mr. du Maurierin London. On my return toWalling- 
ford I sent my letter, under cover, to Mr. Wrenn in Savannah, 
who either took or sent it to Trilby and had it posted from that 
office. In my letter to Mr. Wrenn, asking him to do me this 
favor, I suggested that the good work be continued, and that any 
streets or squares to be hereafter named should bear names taken 
from the novel, 
Mr, du Maurier’s reply came quickly enough as follows :— 


‘* It’s me that’s a proud and happy old person since I received your 
kind letter—and I thank you for the kind thought which prompted you to 
let me know of my godfatherhood; and I thank your friend the Manager 
for mailing me the good news, I shall not lose that envelope, you may 
be sure! Will you kindly tell Mr. Plant from me, that, unworthy as I 
feel myself, I accept my responsibility; and trust and believe that by the 
time it is over, Trilby will have grown into a great and flourishing city; 
and hope that its oldest inhabitant will not have quite forgotten the poor 
— of the Quartier Latin that had the honour to be godmother; an 

onour that does not usually fall to the likes of Trilby O’Ferrall !” 


Now comes the conclusion, which came the other day from Mr. 
Wrenn, who wrote to me as follows from Tampa, on Oct. 12:— 


** In furtherance of our conversation, I desire to say that we have made 
a plan of Trilby Townsite, Pasco Co., Fla., and the following names 
have been adopted for the principal streets: — 

Lorrimer Street, Gecko Street, 
Svengali Square, Little Billee Street, 
Zou Zou Avenue, Dodor Street, 
Sweet Alice Avenue, The Laird, 

Taffy Street, Ben Bolt Avenue, 
Madame Angle Avenue, Durien Street. 

**T have found it proper to change the name of the Lake, and we shall 
now call it Lake du Maurier. I am sure this action on our part will be 
gratifying to you.” 

Does the round world, in any age, offer to any author a parallel 
tribute ? 


HORACE HOWARD FURNESS, 
WALLINGFORD, DELAWARE CO,, PENNA., 23 Oct. 1896. 





The University Settlement 


WE REGRET THAT an appeal in behalf of the University Set- 
tlement should have to be made, but we take pleasure in making 
room for the following letter. Mrs. Van Rensselaer taught a 
class of girls at the Settlement last winter, and has recently taken 
it into quarters of its own, near the Neighborhood House. 


TO THE EDITORS OF THE CRITIC :— 


The undersigned are not concerned in the management of the 
University Settlement at No. 26 Delancey Street, nor have they 
been asked by any one connected with it to write a public appeal 
in its behalf. But they have had exceptional opportunities to 
observe the working of the institution, and have just learned that 
it is to be seriously crippled from the first of November on, owing 
to a lack of .funds. 

The University Settlement (known to the people in its own dis- 
trict as the Neighborhood Guild House) has been for years one of 
the most admirable and useful institutions in our.city, Instead of 
being obliged to reduce its force, it should now be in a position to 
increase it. It is a positive shame to New York that it is not 
supplied with a proper building of its own, and permanently and 
sufficientlyendowed. When one contemplates the fine equipment 
of similar institutions elsewhere—of Toynbee Hall in London, 
for instance, and Hull House in Chicago—it is discouraging to see 
this New York Settlement occupying an old, made-over tenement- 
house, inappropriate in character, insufficient in its furnishings, 


and too small to accommodate all the men of education and refine- : 


ment who are now anxious to live in it and assist in its excellent 
work. And it is disheartening indeed to know that, unless some- 
thing is done at once, it must dispense with the services of its 
matron, its assistant librarian and sundry other helpers. 

The Neighborhood Guild House stands in the Tenth Ward, in 
the most thickly populated spot in all the civilized world, crowded 
by people of many different nationalities, The assistance it gives 
the public schools in Americanizing this population cannot be 
overestimated. Its social, political and sanitary efforts are ex- 
tended and efficacious, Its head worker is known and respected 
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throughout the east side, and has been a school trustee, an arbi- 
trator in labor troubles, and a local political power for good, as 
well as the friend and counsellor of a multitude of individuals, 
The Guild House itself is frequented by more than five thousand 
children and young people. It maintains a large kindergarten 
and classes of many kinds, including the dancing-classes, which 
are priceless engines for the improvement of manners and the 
minor moralities. It manages a very large Penny Provident Bank. 
It contains a reading-room and a lending library where the libra- 
rian intelligently guides the tastes of her.clients, and gives them 
help in their school work. Its large room is constantly-lent for 
the ‘‘ amateur entertainments ” which the children get up among 
themselves; and all its rooms are in daily use, afternoon and 
evening, by many of those clubs and debating societies which (if 
the saloon be excepted) afford the east-sider, old or young, his or 
her only opportunity for social intercourse. 

For these simple but invaluable pleasures and privileges small 
sums are paid even by the very poorest who so gladly embrace 
them. Thus the Guild House is not a charitable institution. It 
is absolutely unsectarian, welcoming all who come, and training 
and fostering them all into good Americans. It does not ‘‘ over- 
educate ”’ them or tend to ‘‘unfit’’ them for their present status 
in life. On the contrary, while it would by no means take away 
the spur of ambition, it aims to show the people that, without 
waiting for some future good fortune, their present life may nur- 
ture intellectual interests, elements of refinement, wholesome re- 
creations, true principles of hygiene, temperance and morality, and 
civic pride and conscientiousness, 

It acts on the principle that to help people one must work with 
them, not merely for them, and thus teach them to help them- 
selves. It tends to make them better and happier and healthier as 
men and women, and more intelligent and conscientious as citi- 
zens of New York. It is the best possible teacher of true patriot- 
ism, because it is a living witness against anarchical theories and 
class prejudices, ignoring the barriers supposed to exist between 
the rich and the poor, and showing the latter that they are recog- 
nized as personal friends and as important factors in the city’s in- 
tellectual and social as well as material life. The neighborhood 
popularity of the institution is immense. But the good it does, 
and the greater good it might do if properly supported, can be un- 
derstood only by those who from week to week spend a few hours 
of their time in assisting the regular labors of its residents. 

The present head worker is exceptionally well equipped for his 
position, and his devotion, tact and intelligence are repeated in 
the persons of his assistants. Their influence now extends to 
many thousands of persons, and, were they properly backed by 
the interest of the community, might be much more extensive. 
This is shown, not merely by the fact that the Guild House itself 
is overcrowded, but also by the fact that a little branch club-house 
recently opened in its vicinity (and supported by special contribu- 
tions) is already overcrowded too, and forced to deny its simple 
privileges to hundreds of eager young folks. Such places are, 
and must remain, the chief agencies in civilizing and refining mul- 
titudes of boys and .girls whose only other meeting-places are the 
street and the crowded family rooms of the tenement-house. They 
are needed by the score in many quarters of our town. But only 
a few of them exist as yet, and the most important and successful 
of them, the University Settlement, is almost fatally crippled by 
lack of funds, 

Where are the men and women in our rich city who will give 
this admirable institution a permanent home and a permanent 
endowment? And, meanwhile, where are those who will at once 
come forward with the smaller sums required to prevent the dis- 
missal of some of its most necessary and devoted aids? They 
would not be lacking if your readers could have seen the sorrow 
of a crowd of boys and the tears of a crowd of girls when informed 
last week that their beloved matron could no longer be their daily. 
friend and helper—that the Guild House in which they feel so 
much pride and find so much profit and pleasure must hencefor- 
ward be motherless; or if they could know how the wide-reaching 
work of its residents must be reduced in amount and efficiency by 
the loss of their clerical assistants. Money to keep at least the 
present thrice-essential employees in their places is very sorely 
needed by the thousands of industrious and intellectually ambitious 
young folks whom they have counselled and assisted for years. 
And it is needed now—before the first of November—not *‘ after 
election.” 

RICHARD W. GILDER. 
M. G, VAN RENSSELAER. 


NEw YorK, October 23. 
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The Fine Arts 
Art Notes 


THE sixty-sixth annual exhibition of the Pennsylvania Academy 
of the Fine Arts will be held on Dec. 21-Feb. 22. The Temple 
Trust Fund, created by the late Joseph E. Temple, yields an annual 
income of $1800 for the purchase of works of art at the discretion 
of the Directors of the Academy, and for the issue of medals to 
artists. The competition is open to all American artists. Two 
gold medals may be awarded by the Painters’ Jury of Selection for 
the best two pictures painted in oil, without regard to subject; but 
the jury has power to withhold one or both medals if the pictures 
offered in competition are not considered of sufficient merit. The 
architectural section of the exhibition, under the auspices of the 
T-Square Club of Philadelphia, will close on Feb. 1. 


—A special Winter Number of the London Studio, to be pub- 
lished shortly, will contain Robert Louis Stevenson's account of his 
stay at Monastier in the autumn of 1878. This article formed 
originally the opening chapter of the ‘‘ Travels with a Donkey in 
the Cevennes,” but was ultimately omitted by the author. It will 
be illustrated with sketches by Stevenson which have never been 

reviously published, while reproductions wiil also be given of the 

umorous woodcuts executed by him and printed by his young 
stepson, Mr. Lloyd Osbourne, during the winter the family spent 
at Davos. 


—A notice of the late Sir John Millais is the leading article in 
The Magazine of Art for October, and the frontispiece is from his 
painting of ‘‘ The Bride.” The September number contains the 
etching by Payrow after Burne-Jones’s ‘‘ Circe,” first printed in 
the Magasin des Beaux Arts. For November the frontispiece is 
William Bradley’s etching of ‘‘Cader Idris from the Dolgelly 
Road.” ‘‘ An ‘ Original’ Painter: Mr. F. Cayley Robinson” reveals 
a genius that owes much of its ‘‘ originality” to the pre-Raphael- 
ites, Beauty, rather than originality, we should claim for Mr. 
Robinson. The illustrated Chronicle of Art in each number of 
this magazine is so well done and is kept so thoroughly ‘‘up to 
date,” that we do not see how anyone who wishes to keep himself 
informed of the progress of art in Great Britain and in this country 
can possibly do without it. 

—We regret to read in the London Datly Chronicle that Mr. 
Aubrey Beardsley’s condition is causing the greatest anxiety to 
his friends. For nearly twelve months he has been suffering from 
consumption. Mr. Beardsley was really ‘‘ discovered” by Mr. J. 
M. Dent, who gave him his first important work, that of illustrating 
an edition of the ‘‘ Morte d’Arthur,” which is acknowledged by 
his admirers to contain the best drawings he has yet made. In 
his younger days Mr. Beardsley used to recite at concerts and 
‘* at homes,” 





London Letter 


.THE ANNUAL EXHIBITION of the book and news trades, which 
is open this week in the Royal Aquarium, serves at least one ad- 
mirable purpose. It is humorous rather than instructive, and 
humor is not as a rule the characteristic of the exhibitor, Indeed, 
the incongruity of the whole thing is alike ingenious and refresh- 
ing; it is consistent in its inconsistency, and the curious com- 
mentator might found a whole disquisition upon its subtlety. For, 
if anything could be more incongruous than the presence of the 
hideous Aquarium under the shadow of Westminster Abbey, it 
would be the presence of this ‘‘ Exhibition of Art and Literature” 
within the walls of the Aquarium. ‘‘Art and Literature” in a 
setting of performing fleas, shooting-galleries, and swimming. 
competitions, with the fine background of a music-hail stage, lively 
with dancing poodles and a baby elephant! Something of the 
absurdity of the situation seems to have communicated itself to the 
book and news trades, and everyone exhibiting has a holiday air of 
om at his business. One well-known firm was represented 

a sort of Tower of Babel, composed of paper books and period- 

. icals, with sentinels around it in faded Shakespearian doublet and 
hose, distributing Victorian circulars! A leading evening paper 
supplied a miniature of its composing-room, with real compositors 
in shirt sleeves, smoking short pipes, and gossipirg with the 
Spectators, In a corner was a machine for printing color-posters, 


but no printing, and no colors. Several mail-carts, brand new, 
argued the prosperity of the journals whose superscription they 
carried. A house of magazine publishers boasted a book-stall 
filled completely with its own periodicals; but really, one sees 

t as many of the same gay sheets upon the counters of 
Messrs, Smith & Willing. 


I confess that Mr. Heinemann’s 
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tasteful and dignified little stall in its corner seemed to me sorely 
out of place. What has the Aquarium in common with Rem- 
brandt, Correggio and the ruined castles of England ? 

To be sure, the publishers made a poor show. With the ex- 
ception of the little exhibition from Bedford Street and the Tower of 
Babel aforesaid, the whole floor seemed given over to the claims of 
cheap and uninspiring journalism. Your philosopher would tell you 
that here is a sign of the times, that a little while and the six-penny 
magazine will have driven the six-shilling novel from the library. 
Here, one felt, was food for thought, if the Aquarium had been 
the proper place for thinking. But the band burst in with a rush- 
and-tumble medley, and the poodles began their extraordinary 
gambols. What was it that Dr. Johnson said about a dog walk- 
ing upon his hind legs? ‘‘It is not well done; but you are sur- 
prised that it is done at all!” Ah! but Dr. Johnson had not been to 
the Aquarium. I turned tothe pirouetting poodles; and | confess 
that I found them cleverer and by a great deal more refined than 
the professedly intellectual part of the Book and News Trades Ex- 
hibition. And from the look upon the faces around me, | fancy 
that I was not alone in my preference. 

A good deal of interest has been aroused in London this morning 
by the announcement that Mr, Sidney Whitman, who is now on 
his way home from Constantinople, has been decorated by the 
Sultan, in recognition of his recent exertions on behalf of the 
Turkish dynasty. Mr. Whitman has been to the Purple East as 
representative of Zhe New York Herald, and is described in the 
morning papers as an American journalist. As a matter of facthe 
is nothing of the sort; and, if 1 am not mistaken, he has never set 
foot in the United States. But he is a remarkably keen observer, 
and a man with some grasp upon diplomacy and statesmanship, 
That he has studied the complexion of nations his striking works, 
‘‘Imperial Germany” and ‘‘The Realm of the Habsburgs,” 
abundantly prove; and, as a practical journalist, he has sealed his 
election by the fearlessness and originality of his cables from the 
front. Mr. Whitman was an author first, and a journalist second: 
which is the reverse of the common order of progress. But he will 
probably hesitate to allow the claims of a correspondentship to 
fetter his activity in the higher lines of literary:production, His 
next book, if it tells one-half of what he has noticed in the East, 
should be full of interest, even of excitement. 

I am amused to see, from a recent number of Zhe Critic, that 
The Bookman contradicts, with some vigor, my statement that 
Mr, Hall Caine has given up the idea of publishing a Life of 
Christ. Indeed, so eager is that excellent journal to set me right, 
that it even makes me say what I did not say for the very natural 
pleasure of controversion. I did not say that Messrs, Crockett 
and Maclaren were mot occupied in rivalry with Dean Farrar; 'I 
merely, as a humble observer, expressed a hope that the report 
concerning them might ‘be untrue. But with regard to Mr. Hall 
Caine, my ground was firmer, and remains unshaken. No doubt 
the author of ‘‘ The Manxman’”’ had, as 7he Bookman says, con- 
ceived the idea some three years ago of writing a new biography 
of the founder of our Faith. My contention is that he has most 
wisely relinquished the scheme; and, until Mr. Caine himself puts 
an end to my confidence by publishing the work in question, I 
shall continue to stand to my faith in his judgment and discre- 
tion, 

Extraordinary reports have been current in London with regard 
to the bidding among publishers for Dr. Nansen’s forthcoming 
record of his expedition to the North Pole. It is said that the 
intrepid explorer has had before him two rival offers; the one for 
outright purchase of the copyright for 10,000/, ; the other for a 
sum of 6000/, down on account of a substantial royalty! And 
yet we are still told that publishers ‘‘ sweat” their authors! 

It is said that Zhe Savoy will cease to appear with the close of 
the present year. This will be a surprise to many, as the maga- 
zine was understood to be doing well. But the brief life which is 
so often the portion of journalism has never been more in evi- 
dence than it has during the last few months, The bookstalls are 
sprinkled with the bodies of dead and dying periodicals. 


LONDON, 16 Oct, 1896, ARTHUR WAUGH, 


Education 


THE SIXTH COURSE of the Percy Turnbull Memorial Lecture- 
ship at Johns Hopkins University will be delivered ed M. Ferdi- 
nand Brunetiére, the well-known critic and editor of the Revue 
des Deux Mondes. His subject will be French poetry, and the 
lectures have been arranged as follows:—March 15th, ‘‘La 
Poésie Epique du Moyen Age”; 17th, ‘‘La Poésie Courtoise”; 
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igth, ‘‘ La Poésie Chevaleresque: Romans de la Table Ronde et 
Amadis”; 22d, ‘‘ De Ronsard 4 Malherbe ’’; 24th, ‘*‘ La Poésie 
Dramatique: Corneille, Racine, Moliére”’; 26th, ‘‘ De Voltaire 4 
Chateaubriand ’’; 29th, ‘**‘La Poésie Romantique’’; 31st, ‘* Le 
Combat du Romantisme et du Naturalisme dans la Poésie du 19¢ 
Siécle ’; and April 22nd, ‘‘ Le Symbolisme et les Tendences Act- 
uelles de la Poésie,”’ 


The election of Miss Merrill as Supervisor of Kindergartens 
demonstrates to the satisfaction of all who wish this city well 
that at last we have a reform administration. Miss Merrill is 
preéminently the one person to fill the place to perfection, and the 
fact that we have a Board of Education able to appreciate this by a 
large majority, shows that the days of Tammany and its rule are 
nearly past. Larger interests have of late somewhat distracted 
our attention from municipal affairs; it is, therefore, not super- 
fluous to remind our readers that what we have gainedin decency, 
efficiency and honesty in our municipal government can only be 
kept and increased by eternal vigilance. 

The cornerstones of Brinckerhoff Hall and Milbank Hall, the 
two new buildings of Barnard College on Morningside Heights, 
were laid on Oct, 24, that of the former being laid by the Dean of 
the College, Miss Emily James Smith, who represented the donor, 
Mrs, Van Wyck Brinckerhoff, and that of the former by Mrs. 
Eleanor Milbank Anderson. Bishop Potter and the Rev. Edward 
Walpole Warren acted as chaplains, The speakers were President 
Low, Dr. Silas B. Brownell, Acting Chairman of the Board of 
Trustees of Barnard College, and Bishop Potter. It has trans- 
pired that Mr. Joseph Milbank is the donor of the western wing of 
the Teachers’ College, now in process of erection, to which the 
Trustees of that institution had decided to give the name of Mil- 
bank Hall, The naming of the Barnard College building just 
across the way will make the selection of another name advisable. 

Prof. Basil L, Gildersleeve of Johns Hopkins University cele- 
brated his sixty-second birthday and the close of his twentieth 
year at the University on Oct. 23. The students presented him 
with an address of congratulation. 

A plan to aid the California State University is rapidly nearing 
realization. At a recent meeting of the State Board of Regents, 
it was announced that $4,000,000 had been promised by private 
citizens as soon as the state gave $500,000, Mrs. Phoebe A. 
Hearst, who is the principal donor to the fund, has offered to pay 
the expenses of an international competition for plans for build- 
ings, and to send Prof. B. R. Maybeck east and abroad to give 
particulars to architects. It is understood, also, that she will 
erect two buildings of any plan selected, one of them to be a 
memorial of the late Senator Hearst. 


The thirty-sixth annual meeting of the National Educational 
Association will be held in Milwaukee in the first week of July. 


Largely through the efforts of Mrs. Schuyler van Rensselaer, a 
room has been fitted up and opened at 200 Eldridge Street for the 
use of the girls’ clubs of the tenth ward. The enterprise has 
grown out of the University Settlement idea, and aims to bring 
the children of the poor in contact with the same influences that 
prevail at the Settlement. The room is tasteful'y fitted up, con- 
tains several of Whistler’s etchings, a Winslow Homer, photo- 
graphs and the nucleus of a library, and, according to its visitors, 
stands sorely in need of a piano. 





Notes 


THE OLD AND FAMOUS publishing-house of Harper & Bros. 
has been changed into a stock-company, with a capital of $2,000, 
ooo, This step has been taken simply for convenience and for the 
better protection of the interests of those concerned. The firm- 
name will not be changed, nor will any outside capital be taken in. 
All the stock is in the hands of the Harper family. The officers of 


the new corporation have not been elected as yet, but it is more | 


than likely that Mr. J. Henry Harper, of the third generation, will 
be the President. The style of the original firm, which was 
founded in 1817, was J. & J. Harper, but when in 1833 twomore 
brothers were admitted, it was changed to Harper & Bros., and so 
it has been ever since and will continue to be. 


-—The following books are to be published on Nov. 6 by Messrs. 
Harper & Bros.: ‘‘ History of the German Struggle for Liberty,” 
by Poultney Bigelow; ‘‘ Alone in China, and Other Stories,” by 
julian Ralph; ‘‘ Gascoigne’s ‘Ghost,’” a novel, by G. B. Burgin; 
**The Dwarf’s Tailor, and Other Fairy Tales,” collected by Zoe 
Dana Underhill; ‘‘In the First Person,” a novel, by Maria Louise 
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Pool; ‘‘ Clarissa Furiosa,” a novel, by W.E. Norris; and ‘‘ Love 
in the Backwoods,’’ two stories (‘‘ Two Mormons from Muddlety ” 
and ‘‘Alfred’s Wife’’), by Langdon Elwyn Mitchell. 

—Mr. Howells has written a novelette ‘‘A Pair of Patient 
Lovers,” for Harper's Magazine ; a novel, ‘‘ Ragged Lady,” for 
Harper's Bazar; and his personal recollections of Dr. Holmes, 
for the December number of the magazine. 


—Harper's Weekly for Nov. 7 will contain the first chapters of 
a new short serial of Scotch life, entitled ‘* Lady Love,’’ by S, R, 
Crockett, author of ‘‘ The Gray Man” and ‘‘ The Raiders.” 


—NMessrs. G, P. Putnam’s Sons announce ‘‘A Romantic Voy- 
age to Venezula and the West Indies,” by Ira Nelson Morris, illus- 
trated; ‘‘ Henry Esmond,” ‘‘ Hypatia,” and ‘‘ Jane Eyre,” being 
the first three volumes of the Illustrated English Library; ‘‘Sartor 
Resartus,” Vol. I. of the Chelsea Library; ‘‘ International Law: 
A Simple Statement of its Principles,’’ by Henry Wolcott Bowen; 
‘*The God Idea of the Ancients; or, Sex in Religion,” by Eliza 
Burt Gamble; ‘‘ Household Economics,’’ by Helen Campbell; 
‘The Majestic Family Cook-Book,” by Adolph Gallier; a fifth 
edition, revised and enlarged, of ‘‘Joint-Metallism,” by Anson 
Phelps Stokes; ‘‘ The Strike, and Other Poems,” by George Ben- 
son Hewetson; ‘‘ The Substance of His House,” poems, by 
Prosser Hall Frye; and ‘‘Ranch Verses,” by William Lawrence 
Chittenden, third edition, revised, and with new material and 
illustrations. 

—We are told by her American publishers, the Messrs. Apple- 
ton, that Mme. Sarah Grand's new novel is not in the vein of 
‘*Tom Jones,” as has been said, but really more like Mrs. 
Humphry Ward’s novels in plan and purpose, 


—Messrs. D. Appleton & Co. will publish immediately ‘‘ Master 
Ardick, Buccaneer,” a story of adventure and the sea in the days 
of Henry Morgan, by a new American writer, Mr. F. J. Costello, 
They announce, also, ‘‘ Driving for Pleasure; or, The Harness 
Stable and its Appointments,” by Francis T. Underhill, who is 
well known as an authority on such matters; and ‘* The Story of 
the Mine,” by Charles Howard Shinn, in the Story of the West 
Series. The author has chosen the Great Comstock Lode as most 
representative of all phases of the history of mining in the West. 


—Messrs. Copeland & Day publish to-day ‘‘ An Outland Jour- 
ney,” by Walter Leon Sawyer, and ‘‘ Songs of Exile,’’ by Herbert 
Bates, being No. V. of the Oaten Stop Series. 


—The Macmillan Co, calls attention to the fact that the title’ of 
Miss Margaret Sherwood’s new book, which was announced as 
‘*An Experiment in Egoism,” has been changed to ‘* A Puritan 
Bohemia.” The reason for the change is not mentioned, but is 
supposedly due to the idea that the first title presents too strong an 
antithesis to the title of the author's earlier book, issued by the 
same publishers, named ‘‘ An Experiment in Altruism.” 


—The Morse Co. of this city has in preparation ‘‘ Massasoit: A 
Romantic Story of the Indians of New England,” by Alma Hol- 
man Burton, 


—The collation of the text of Lord Byron’s works with the orig- 
inal MSS, and proofs, which was put in hand by the late Mr. 
Murray some years ago, is now rapidly approaching completion, 
and will be found, it is believed, to lead toimportant results, Mr. 
Murray's newedition of Byron, the publication of which will shortly 
commence, will thus contain the authentic version of the poet's 
complete works. 


—Dr. Dérpfeld, the well-known German afchzologist, has 
written an introduction to ‘‘ The Mycenzan Age,” by Dr. Chrestos 
Tsountas and Prof. Manatt of Brown University, which Messrs. 
Houghton, Mifflin & Co. will soon publish. They will bring out 
to-day ‘‘ Football,”” by Walter Camp and Lorin F, Deland, and 
‘*Marm Lisa,” by Kate Douglas Wiggin. Books to be published 
later in the season are a Cambridge Edition of Lowell's Complete 
Poetical Works, and a holiday edition of Thoreau’s ‘* Cape Cod,” 
with 100 illustrations in color, by Amelia M. Watson. ~ 


—-The Century Co. has just issued a lithograph in color of an 
American flag, 21 x 29 inches, having on its stripes the names of 
the thirteen original States in the order of their entering the Union, 
and on the stars the name of each of the forty-five States, with the 
date of its reception in the Union. It will be sold at a low price 
to schools. 

—The first. volume of Mr, Edward Arnold’s new series, the 
Sportsman's Library, will contain Sir Thomas Smith's ‘‘ Life of 
a Fox,” with illustrations by the author and six colored plates by 
Jalland, and the same author’s ‘‘ Diary of a Huntsman.” The 
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book will be published about Nov. 1. Mr. Arnold announces, 
also, a ‘‘ special, and, in many respects, an original "’ version of the 
adventures of M. Rochefort, translated into English by Mr. 
E, W. Smith, who has been in daily communication in Paris with 
the author during the progress of his work. The book, in two 
octavo volumes, will immediately be issued simultaneously in Lon- 
don and New York, under the title of ‘‘ The Adventures of My 
Life.” 


—Messrs. Brentano’s have been appointed sole agents for the 
publications of the American Jewish Historical Society. 


—The announcements of Scrzbner’s Magazine for the coming 
ear are most attractive. Among them is the publication (to be 
begun in January) of Mr. R. H. Davis's first novel, ‘* Soldiers of 
Fortune."” The hero is a young engineer from the United States, 
who is sent to a small South American republic to superintend the 
mines of an American company. The mines are not far from the 
capital of the republic, where a revolution is already brewing when 
the story opens. The rich American owner of the mines and his 
two daughters are brought into the action, and there is much love 
and more adventure running through thestory. Mr. C. Dana Gib- 
son will make his debut as a writer in the pages of Scrzdner's in a 
series called ‘‘ London as Seen by Charles Dana Gibson.”” These 
articles will of course be illustrated by Mr. Gibson and, besides 
street-scenes, there will be sketches from life of well-known 
people—ihe late George du Maurier, Phil May, Anthony Hope 
and others. 
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—Mr. William Doxey of San Francisco will have ready early in 
November ‘‘ Tales of Languedoc: Being Folk-Lore Stories of the 
South of France, by Samuel Jacques Brun, Assistant Professor 
of French, Leland Stanford Junior University. With an Introduc- 
tion by Harriet W. Preston, and upwards of forty Charming 
Illustrations by Ernest Peixotto.” 


—The literary journals of London have, as a rule, never con- 
tained illustrations, but one of the oldest, 7#e Academy, is about 
to adopt the practice of printing small cuts in its text. The paper 
passes in November to a new proprietor, and Mr, Cotton, the 
present editor, will be succeeded by Mr. Lewis Hind, formerly 
editor of Zhe Pall Mall Budget. It is expected that Mr. Hind 
will introduce some of the features of the latter publication in the 
pages of The Academy. 

—Lord Roberts's reminiscences of India may be ready next 
month. 


—Mr. Manly M. Gillam, formerly advertising manager of 
Messrs. Hilton, Hughes & Co., has accepted the business manage- 
ment of The Cosmopolitan and is now installed in his new offices, 
at 5th Avenue and 42nd Street. If Mr. Gillam is as successful in 


getting advertisements as he was in giving them, he will be a great 


acquisition to Mr, Walker's staff. 
—Mr, Barclay Dunham, late with Messrs, Dodd, Mead & Co., 
has now formed a connection with Messrs. D. G. Francis & Ca. 


Mr. Dunham's speciality is old and rare books, and he has a prac- 
tical knowledge of this interesting subject. 
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The Mercantile Library, 
ASTOR PLACE, mtains 255,000 Volumes. 
Branches; Fifth Ave. and 120 Broadway. 

Books delivered to all parts of the city. 


with BOOK can secure speedy and ef- 
fective Dtination: addressing the Au- 
AUTHORS thors Pub'g Ase’n, 114 Fifth ‘Ave. MN. ¥ 
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‘‘Mrs. STOWE IN HARTFORD” 


A personal sketch by her friend and 
neighbor, the Rev. Joseph H. Twichell, ap- 
pears in the volume of ‘‘Authors at Home,” 
reprinted from The Critic, 

Twenty-six other well-known Americas 
authors are similarly treated of in the same 
book, 


Cloth, $1.50.  Large-paper, $5.00. 


THE CRITIC COMPANY, 
287 Fourth Avenue, New York. 
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There has been no one History 
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It is Conceded 


that every intelligent American family should own 
a coon HISTORY OF THE UNITED STATES 


The essentials are that it be 
POPULAR, vet 4 HIGH AUTHORITY 


IN SCOPE, cominc pown To ovr OWN TIME 


IN A WORD 


ADEQUATE 








which combines all these require- 


FULL, mpartiat, accurate 


ILLUSTRATED asunpanTLy AND CAREFULLY 


Such a work has just been finally completed—SCRIB- 
NER’S HISTORY OF THE UNITED STATES— 


A NEW GREAT STANDARD—and it will be offered only 
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for particulars. 


through Tribune Clubs. The first edition has been 
secured and will be sold at one-third less than the 
regular price, but only through The Tribune. 
Address at once The New York 


Send 


Tribune, Tribune Building, New York. 
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IMPORTANT NEW BOOKS. 


Rustic Life in France. Translated from the French of ANDRi THEU- 
rieT. By Heven B. Dore. Illustrations by Lton Luermitre. 8vo, 
cloth, gilt top, boxed. $2.50. 


One of the most beautiful books ever produced in the mated States, and will appeal to all 
lovers of the truly artistic, whether in literature or bookmaking. 


Saul. By Rosert Browninc. Holiday Edition, with 20 illustrations 
by Frank O. SMALL. 8vo, gilt top. $1.50. 
It is a masterpiece of baw and the illustrations add greatly to the enjoyment of its juisite 


beauty. The volume is exqui tinted and richly bou d mak admirabl book 
pony The ad any y pi and richly nd, an es an adm le ; 


Shakespeare’s imavehe on the Stage. By C. E. L. Wincate, author of 
‘“‘Shakespeare’s Heroines on the Stage.” With numerous portraits. 
12mo, cloth, gilt top. $2.00. 

Like its predecessor, abounds with piquant anecdotes and reproductions of rare engravings. 

An Iceland Fisherman. By Pierre Loti. Translated by Mrs. HELEN 
B. Dot. Daintily illustrated and bound, 16mo, cloth, gilt top. 
(Faience Edition.) $1.00. 

Is now universally recognized as a classic of modern literature. 

Fadette. By Grorce Sanp. Translated by Mrs. J. M. LaNcASTER. 
Daintily illustrated and bound. 16mo, cloth, gilt top. (Faience Edi- 
tion.) $1.00. 

This rr is still considered George Sand’s pageterpions, Ite simplicity and beauty of style, 


its purity and depth of feeling, its poetic of — n, ite ection of plot, have kept its 
poualarty undiminished for p Ao than poctte a cen = oar PI ve kept 


Rubaiyat of Omar Khayyam. aa cloth, gilt top. (Faience Edi- 
tion.) $1.00, 

The present edition contains an excellent sketch of the translator's life; it reproduces 

text of the edition of 1859, the original of which is now worth its weight in gold, and salso the ane 


and last edition, are ed posthumously, but with the author’s final corrections. There is also 
appended as a special feature the same scholar’s version of Jamf’s ‘*Salaman and Absdl.” 


Send for our Illustrated Announcement List, 


Thomas Y. Crowell & Co., 


New York and Boston. 
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Exhaushon 


Horsford’s Acid Phosphate 


Overworked men and women, 
the nervous, weak and debili- 
| tated, will find in the Acid Phos- 
| phate a most agreeable, grateful 
and harmless stimulant, giving 
renewed strength and vigor to 
the entire aystem, 


Dr. Edwin F. Vose, Portland, Me. says: 
‘*T have used it in my own case when suffering 
from nervous exhaustion, with gratifying results, 
I have prescribed it for many of the various 
forms of nervous debility, and it has never failed 
to do good.” 


Descriptive pamphlet free on application to 
Rumford Chemical Works, Providence, BR. Ie 
Beware of Substitutes and Imitations. 


For Sale by all Druggists. 





‘*TRILBYANA: The Rise and Progress 
of a Popular Novel ** 

A 56- ill ed 
acetal regis ona 
signed copies on hand-made paper. $1, net. 

THE CRITIC COMPANY, 
287 Fourth Avenue, New York. 
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W. MULLER 


English and Foreign Bookseller 
4 Star Yard, Carey St., London, W.C., Eagiand 
(For the last 11 years manager of the London Branch 
of Mr. G 


RARE BOOKS, AUTOGRAPHS, ETC. 


AUTOGRAPH LETTERS AND ENGRAVED 
BRITISH PORTRAITS. 
(MANY FINE MEZZOS.) 





G. EB. Stechert, 810 Broadway, New Fork), eup- ponies Pp.) just issued. Also, Cataloguesof 
English, French and German Books, old and | Rare aoe i st ditions, Illustrated Books, free on 
new, at lowest rates; also, Periodicals of aul Kinds. eam 


The following catalogues have been issued and 
may be had on application : 
1, Second- Quest ae on Political Economy, Labor and Mon- 


2. oomplets ai ee Scientific and Literary Periodicals, and 
§, Recent LED lish Boo 


t use ame ish, ah, French eon German Periodicals, with their 
mpeription on 


Gs paotes Book and Printsellers, 
159 Church St., Paddington, London, W., England. 





AUTOGRAPH Lerrers OF CELEBRITIES. 


WALTER R, BENJAMIN, 
287 Fourth Avenue, New York City. 
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To Publ ishers ings, seed aaa low , tempting prt a ad ofing: 
The Critic is read by people who love books. | °F H. W. Fifth iveneee roe "vork. 
It is “ the first 4#terary journal in America.” It 
is not political, it does not deal in general news. notte BO BOOK SHOP, = 7 Scarce Books. 
It is devoted to literature and the arts. te the Boek Shore Cotelagues tree. on any subject 
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NOVEMBER NUMBER 


ALL NEW FEATURES 


“ Campaigning with Grant” 
BY GEN. HORACE PORTER 


eet instalment of a remarkable series of papers’ by the man who was closest to 
General Grant. Pen-pictures of Grant as a man and as a soldier, and of campaign 
Full of anecdote and humor; richly illustrated. 


First Chapters of a Great Novel of the American Revolution 


‘*HUGH WYNNE, FREE QUAKER 
Sometime Brevet Liewt.-Colonel on the Staff of his 
BY DR. S. WEIR MITCHELL 


werful romance, Dr. Mitchell's masterpiece, is a story of the American 
Revolution and of Philadelphia society from 1 
Lafayette and other famous men figure in it. 


First Chapters of a Novel by F. Marion Crawford 


‘A Rose of Yesterday,” a romance of modern life in Europe, begins in this num- 
New features will be announced from time to time. 





Excellency George Washington ” 





on, Franklin, 


3 to 1783. Washin 
ffastrated ' by How: Pyle. 













A series of engravings 
















by Cole, of old English masters, begins also in the November number, whic 
contains a most interesting table of contents, including the article on 


** Election Day in New York’’ 


ngersoll, with striking illustrations by the new artist Jay Ham- 
ws artists represented are Boutet de aeons, Castaigne, 
C. A. Vanderhoof, Max F. Klepper, H. Lun 

Cs. §. Rehan, sary Fenn, WH. Drake and Poter Newel” 

5 cents. Mog Regge ge tions (which 










ee with this issue), 


tions, or remittance may os ous 
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DODD, MEAD & CO. 


PUBLISH THIS WEEK: 
ESSAYS ON BOOKS AND CULTURE. 


By HAMILTON WRIGHT MaBIg, author of * Nature and 
Culture,” etc. 16mo, rt gilt top, $1.25. 

Mr. Mabie occupies a unique place among present- 
day writers as an interpreter of literature, While 
all classes of readers will find varied delight in read- 
ing his work, he is especially a literary guide and 
inspiration to the student. and no better book could 
be put into the hands of the lover of literature than 
this volume of Essays. 


CHARLOTTE BRONTE 
And Her Circle. By CLumMENT K. SHORTER. With 
gocspatie. lease 12mo, ees about 500 pages, 


Mr. Clement K. Shorter is probably to-day the 
greatest living authority on the Brontés. This work 
treats of them and their circle, which very naturally 
included some of the greatest writers of the time, 
Thackeray,etc. It contains a great deal of new 
matter and many heretofore unpublished letters 
referring to the Brontés and their friends, Since 
Mrs. Gaskell’s “ Life of Charlotte Bronté,” there has 
been no book written about the Brontés that can 
compare in interest with this Work. It “contains a 
number of hitherto unpublished portraits. 


DIARY OF A CITIZEN OF PARIS 
during the “Terror.” By EpMonD Birs. Trans- 
lated and Edited by John de Villiers. In two 
volumes. 8vo, with portrait, $7.50. 
a... isa we peag Se the most important and excit- 
eriod of the French Revolution, and one which 
such value thet it has been couronné by the 


WHEN WORST COrMES TO WORST, 
By Dr. W. RopgrtTson NICOLL, 16mo, cloth, 50 cents, 

A new book by Dr. W Robertson Nicoll is sure of 
a large audience on this side of the water, his Seven 
Words from the having earned for him a large 
circle of readers on this side of the Atlantic, 


THE STORY OF HANNAH. 

By W J Dawson, author of “ The Redemption of 
Edward Strahan” and “ London Idyls.” 12mo, 
illustrated, $1.25. 

Mr. Dawson awakened interest in og first story 
published a few years ago, which has been further 
enhanced by his recently published “ London Idyis.” 


THE CHILD; THE WISE MAN; 
and the Devil, By. Courson KeRNAHAN, author of 
“ God,” ete , we. 16mo, cloth, 50 cents. 
Dr KF. Horton, MA. ei caps; in at. Kernehen 
we have a strong writer who will one day be t. 
He has the grand manner. Hehasthe touch ofJean 
Paul Richter in in fons ene bean pe is wae elsewhere found 
among his contemporari No eres 
for Christian will go so far or accomplish 
60 much as this Coo ned utterance, this = 
of the years distilled in one drop of purest wa’ 


THE LAND O’ THE LEAL. 
By Davip LYALL. 12mo, he pean § $1.00. 
David Lyall has attracted m attention recently 





inet 





in Great Britain, and it is phew! admitted that 
he has earned a place nag: yee 

ett and Barrie e ih seems to 
belong on <. naen wae tah oe rom the yy of the 
heather. investing spe gees with the 
charm and truthfulness of reality, but ‘ay he is 


thus comparable with the writers named. 4a 
a of his own, which gives individuailty to his 
work. 


MEMOIRS OF SIGNOR ARDITI. 
With oo and Facsimilies of Autographs. 12mo, 


PARTIAL CONTENTS: Alboni—Henriette Son 
Grisi—Mario— Viardot—" How I com d ‘ii 
colomini—Patti: Her Chita! | T Hear 
Her Sing for the First Time”—Her Début at Covent 

I Meet Rossini—The Grist-Mario ‘fournte— 
Nilsson—Début of Minnie Hauk—Death of Grisi—Ole 
Bull—Lillie Lehmann, etc, 


18TH CENTURY VIGNETTES. 
Third sortase oot By Austin Dopson. 12mo, with Por- 
traits, $2.00. 

This vennene, of Essays will be similar in general 
character to Mr. Dobson's earlier volumes of Essays 
on 18th century subjects. 

By IAN MACLAREN (Rev. John Watson, D.D.) 

THE CURE OF SOULS. 
Being the Lyman Beecher Lectures o 
delivered at "at Yale ¢ University $1 0 

CHIEF CONTENTS: of a 
Technique of a ple om + Pod of bag no 
Theolo ¥ 4 the Theory of Religion—The N w Dogine 
—The Machinery of a Congregat' tion—The W ork of a 

 Saoageh iy Sad — Worship of God—The Minister's 
Care 





m Preaching 





For Sale by all Booksellers. 
DODD, MEAD & COMPANY, Publishers, 
New York. 
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WOODSIDE SEMINARY, 


Oley advantages ior culture and study. Ex- 


“Mies 8 SARA J. SMITH, Principal. 





T MARGARET'S DIO DIOCESAN BOARDING AND DAY 
Scnuoo. For Giants, Winter om ty Januery 6th, 

1897. Twenty-sécond year. lb ge F a T. 
Rusell, Rector. Miss PF ot R. Hillerd. Pek 


McLean Seminary for Girls. 
Preparatory. 


College Courses. French, German, 
Art, Music. Rev. ps oo Simsbury, Conn. 











NEW JERSEY 


The [lisses Anable's E » Vea and Gorman 
Boarding Day School 
NEW BRUNSWICK, NEW JERSEY. 

Gollege Preparation. Art and Music. Apply for circulars. 





Onto, Columbus, 151 East Broad Street. 





Miss Fe a "aise and Classical 
aratory, Reguiar and 
Sieoie 
PENNSYLVANIA 





AVE pee © Gouger to etpente end cond to shee ? 
H Then ask for a H. Otero, 4315 
Walnut tt. Pailedoiphin, Pe 


MISS BALDWIN’S SCHOOL for Girls. 
BRYN MAWR 





Prepara’ to Bryn mawr Detiege. 
Miss CB BALDWIN, cipal, Wi 
ears more pu have entered Bryn 


to Smith, Vassar and Wellesley. Diploma given in 

both General and petear ry 

Pine, i stone ing acres beaatiful 
the Secretary. 











NEW YORK 


T. AGNES SCHOOL. 
Under the direction of Bisnor Doans. 2th year. 
Muss Etten W. Born, Principal. Albany, N. <a 
4 Delaware Avenue, Buffalo, New York. 
Buffalo Seminary, 
The forty-fifth year. For circulars, address 
Mars. 0. F. Hartt, Principal. 


NEW YORK eae 











address 
Naw Yorg, Newburgh. 
The Misses Mackie’s School for Girls. 
r Beats into Vataat Pessina welfeelon, 


PEEKSKILL MILITARY ACADEMY, 
Pookskill, N. Y. (08 Jone, es orp ge Hany mpeg Rog 
Col, LOUIS H. ORLEMAN, Prin. 

















OF MUSIC OF AMERI 
126 and 128 Bast 17th Street 
FOUNDED BY 
MRS. JEANETTE M. THURBER, 
(INCORPORATED 1885) 
Schotastic Year 1895-96 
lst To May ler 
Ser oer ore 
HE MISES ELY'’S SCHOOL FOR GIRLS. 


Riversips Drivs, 
85th and 86th Streeta, New York. 


Miss Gibbons’s School for Girls. 








Primary and Advanced Classes. fon 
Pay A few boarding scholars taken. pens 
ht Emerson, Principal. 55 West 47th St. 





New York City, 183 Lenox Ave., near 119th St. 
IRS MARY E. AND MISS RUTH MERINGTON. 
French and English Schoo! for Girls. 


FRENCH BOOK at WM. 4. R, SERCENG, 


bat cet CAVENUS, 
Complete Catalogue on cogleuiad ° 


in schools 
CORTINA METHOD { {°F Mottsruay,) 
SPANISH, 
FRENCH, 
ENGLISH, 
IN 20 LESSONS, each, $1.50. 
TEXT-BOOKS. Send i for “ cout. 
Cortina Academy of Languages, 44 
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Everyone knows 
what it repre 
sents — the Best 
Work with Least 
Labor, Enduring 
Service, Unequal- 
» led Economy and 
| Convenience, The 


' _ Numberfy Model 


bears the stamp of 
nqualified Public Approval 


327 BROADWAY, NEw York 





* TRILBYANA ” 
The Rise and Progress of a Popular 
Novel 


An illustrated pamphlet, with rubri- 
cated cover, 


TABLE OF CONTENTS 





A Search for 
Nodier’s hellboy te le Lutin d’Argail”... 
ILLUSTRATIONS 
Mr. du Maurier’s M 
Mr. du Maurier’s Firet 


Portrait of Mr. du Maurier by Himeelf........ a2 

Portrait of Mr. Whistler.....-..s00ssseccesees 2 

Portrait of Mr, du Maurier froma Phoiograph.28 

** Platt, the New Svengali”. ... ...cccsecceees 

Mr. du Maurier’s House on Hampton Heath. = 

250 signed on hand-made heer Sz, net 
pont edition, 2§ et. 
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Absolutely Pure. 


A cream of tartar baking Hi 
all in leavening strength.— 
Government 

ROYAL BAKIN 





wder, 
test Unit. 


POWDER Co., New York. 
THEOSOPHICAL PUBLISHING SOCIETY. 


hest of 
States 





Theosophical and Scientific books—Mrs. Besant’s Works. 
Latest: ‘The Growth of the Boul,” by Sinnett. $1.50. 
T. E. COMBA, Agent, 66 Fifth Avenue, New York, 


THE CHURCH’S 


ONE FOUNDATION. 


By REV. B. F. BARRETT. 
with te thought sens one spirit of ott = sh ae ya = 
8 w 
type ; fine cloth; price, 75 _— ’ 
Address SWEDENBORG Pos.  RaDOCLATeNS, 
Germantown, Philadelphia, Pa 


THE DRAMA 
THEATRE, 


DALY'S rus "GEISHA, 


8:15. Mats. Wed. & 
ba lad a YSPROLAL MATINEE ELECTION ‘Bay. 




















MEN’S 
Trouserings & Suitings 


New Designs and Colorings 


OVERCOATINGS. 
Box Cloths, Kerseys, Meltons, 
Patent Beavers, Covert Cloths. 


Golf and Bicycle Materials. 


ae { 9th bt. 
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